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INTRODUCTION 


The Study of Architecture 

By JOHN OLOAG 

S1NC8 men gave up using opeo-air skyscrapers in the form of 
arboreal nesU and solid, ready-made shelters in the form of caves, 
(bey have made three conspicuous structural discoveries. Firstly, (hey 
found that two upright posts could support a horizontal member; 
and from this has arisen what is known variously as pos(*and'lintel, 
poft-and-beam, or trabeated construction. It is the basic principle 
behind most of the building that is still done in the world to^ay, for 
walls are really prolonged posts, vertical masses that support hori* 
zontal membcn, which carry floors and roofk. The second discovery 
was the arch, and from this arose arcuated construction. In both 
these methods of oonstrucUon, buildings were hdd up chiefly by 
their walls, which gave them, like crustac^rts, a strong external 
structure. The use of the arch enabled large spaces to be spanned 
without intm^vning supports, and allowed great masses of stone to 
be carried aloft, their weight being spread downwards by curved 
paths to walls and piers. The third discovery changed buildinp 
structurally from crustaceans to vertebrates, for the invention of the 
cantilever principle and the increase of meullurgical knowledge led 
to the use of an internal skeleton of stedwork that was self-supporting, 
and from whidi thin walls could be hung, for they were no longer 
required to hold up floors and roof. 

A clear understanding of the signiBcance of these three structural 
methods is an essential preliminary to the study of European archi¬ 
tecture. In every age, architecture creates a permanent and venuuous 
record of the social, economic, religious, emotional, intellectual, and 
artistic conditions under which people Uve. The way in which these 
structural methods have been used, or misused, conventionalized, 
ignored, disguised, or brought to perfection by liberating the 
fecundity of original minds, inevitably reAects the character of a 
dvilization, even though centuries of wear and tear and weather 
may have given a gentle romantic atmosphere alike to dullness or 
daring, arrogance or igaoranoe, conceit or genius. 

The Greeks perfect^ trabeated construction; they evolved three 
vii 
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sytteois of design that governed the proportions of vertical and 
horizontal members, and those systems, or "orders" of architecture, 
were known as Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. "Art is always a some* 
what myiCerioas lubj^ to deal with,” wrote Lisle March Phillipps, 
"but we may uy this about it with some confidence, that it never 
manifesu itself with onuinty, and least of all in the shape of a great 
architectural style, until it has behind it a combined and united 
effort. It has in it sCHnething of the nature of a solution of life's 
problem, So far as the particular race which creates it is concerned, 
it is the answer to the question bow to Iive.”t The lucent intellectuai 
quality of Greek civilization is apparent in the three orders of 
architecture. Within the governing framework of those systems 
Greek architects created works that have influenced, directly or 
indirectly, the architecture of every city in Europe and many 
in Amer^. 

The Romans, a utilitarian, vulgar and commercial people, copied 
the Greek Orders, and added two new ones, the Tuscan, which was 
a variation of Doric, and the Composite, whidi wu a highly elaborated 
combination of Corinthian and Ionic. Their lack of int^ectual and 
artistic adventurousness, their inflexible respect for convention and 
their love of things as they were, infeaed tb^ architecture. In every 
mechanized detail of their buildings, the mentality of a great bureau¬ 
cratic slave state is confessed. Although the Romans adopted the 
arch they used it merely u a structural convenieoce; it never affected 
the form of their buildings; and they did not create a noble arcuated 
style, as the Greeks creat^ a noble trabeated style. The arch was 
inveoted at leau five thousand yean ago, and, according to Breasted, 
the earliest example of its use in masonry it in a tomb at Bet Khallflf 
in Egypt, dating from the thirtieth century before Christ.^ Although 
the Eoptitas and, almost certainly the Greeks, knew of the arch, 
they did not use it in architectural composition. Unlike the Romans, 
thQf did not separate structural technique from architectural form. 
In ao eariy and little known book called In rAe Dtst/t, lisle March 
Phdlipps said: 'The interpretative quality in architecture is its main 
fascination. There is no form of art wbkb so faithAilly portrays the 
charseter of iu creators as this does.”’ The Greek genius illumined 
architecture: Roman gravity made it the prisoner of a system. It 
was not until Byzantine architecture develop^, in the Eastern Roman 
Empire, under Creek influence, that a true arcuated architecture was 
^ ^ PhaUpp*. Seraod edhloa 1914. 

p *o1 W Bre*«*d (1909 edliioQ, J939 raprlM), ry^p V, 

* /a rt* Dtmi. by LUe Maich PhiOipps, 1903. Ghap. XVII, p. 24a 
vUi 
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evolved, which resulted in such masterpieces as Santa Sophia, 
Justinian’s great church at Constaotioople. 

Romanesque architecture grew up in the old Roman provinces, 
aAer the collapse of the Western Empire. It was largely inspired by 
Byzantine influence, and from its bold, firm lines originated that 
long series of experiments with the arch form, from which In due 
time the Gothic architecture of medieval Europe arose. 

The Gothic architects were engineers in stone. They were daring 
inventors, arsd they perfected the technique of using stone, so that by 
the close of the ^eenth century great soaring masses of masonry 
pricked the skies with spires and pinnacles in every European town 
and city, while thin car^ and moulded skeletons of stone enclosed 
a blaring splendour of coloured glass. The medieval cathedral has 
been called by Christian Barnun **a dome of gUas,” and by W. R. 
Lethaby “a cage of stoiw.” Then came the rediscovery of the Orders 
of Architecture, during the Renaissance. The old t^nes were dis¬ 
interred, but they were given new life, because they were resurrected 
by men who were unintimidated (he unyielding order, standardized 
pomp and bureaucratic dullness of the Roman Empire. Nervenbdess, 
no new principle of structure was engendered by that great iotdiectual 
stir we call the Renaissance. Sir William Flinders Petrie once said 
that “copying is an artifioal system, which has no natural develop* 
ment or root in the mind, and which browses indUTerently on 
anything that may be the fa^on of the day.”' 

The renewed interest in classic architecture at least gave Europe, 
and in particuiar England, some centuries of harmonious and wril- 
ordeted buildings, when architects were guided by rules which 
enlarged their artistic perception and de^oped their aense of 
proportion. The educative significance of (he classic Orders has been 
des^bed by Mr. Howard Robertson in his illuminating book, The 
Priitcipits of Archilectural Comffojilkm. “Clothed with the beauty 
of proportion and detail which represents something approaching 
flnidity in this particuiar form of design, and having therefore 
inherent decorative qualities, classic columns and entablatures form 
a means of expressing form and line contrast which is tried and ready 
to hand. Smril wonder, therefore, that the architect seizes on the 
Orders to provide hit domirvant d^orative effectThis, of course, 
supports t^ contention of Sir William Flinders Petrie, that copying 
no natural devdopment or root in the mind”; but the study of 
the Orders by men who were under no obligation to support and 
flatter, in terms of architecture, an implacably conventional and 

< TAf Jtr«o/MrANtf^OrWA»rANi,byS«rW.M.FIindenPcUH,Cbsp.in,o.74. 

s Owp. IV, p. 43. 
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intcHectuaKy banknipt dvilizaiion, mi^t and indeed did (cad to a 
golden age of building. Architecit of genius like Inigo Jooea and 
Sir Christopfaer Wren were never hampered or r^reased by their 
mastery of Roman rules. They were not the humble and obedient 
servants of those mica; they were their accompitsbed masters. But 
few architects are endowed with the imaginative powers of Inigo 
Jones and Wren, and imagination unlit by genius may be well served 
by such guides as the Orders of Architecture. As Mr. Howard 
Robertson points out, effects similar to those obtained through the 
use of the Orders, and “of a much more interesting and stimulating 
character'’ could be produced by handling fonn in other ways. "But 
this entails imagination and effort, and it requires a great deal of 
both to originate a series of verticals and hori^tals as satisfactory 
as that which is furnished by a well-selected classic Order. If the 
designer realizes that the Ordm are a very subtle and refined expres¬ 
sion of some of the principles of pure design, and not merely a more 
or less fashionable trapping to be borrowed and applied without 
reason, be will then be in the position to tackle (he problem of using 
(hem with fitness or of creating his own set of elements to take 
(heir place."* 

Thegi^den age of building in Enj^nd lasted from 1660 until about 
IS30. These are not hard-and-fast dates; but during that period few 
ihinp were built in England which were not agreeable to look at. 
well-proportioaed, pleasantly embellished, and constructed of 
appropriate and skilfully used materials. The buildings of that time 
were, in Mr. Thomas Sharp’s phrase, “infonDcd by the common 
urbane spirit of (he age," and in the (owns and citiea the squares and 
streets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries "were places where 
people lived thdr own lives as citizens, not adjuncts of a court on 
perpetual parade. 

The nineteenth century witnessed an emotional reaction against 
the order and clarity of Classical Architecture, as it had been inter¬ 
preted by En^ish architects, and there was an attempt to revive 
what was known as the Gothic style. This was an expression of the 
Romantic movement which was affecting literature and art In 
architecture it led to an immense amount of copying, and to a 
period of anarchy and vulgarity in design. In England, we are itfil 
luffwng from tl^ effecii of that period: the nineteenth century 
is still with us, although the second world war has eliminated some 
of its manifestations. 

I>uring the last seventy yean a structural revolution in architecture 


1 

2 


7^ of Chu. IV. pp. 4)-44. 

Town Maftftsr. hy Tbooia* Sharp (Pelican Books, 194(5; Chip. I, p. 14. 
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has taken place, which may in due time give rise to a new and recog¬ 
nizable ar^tecture in England, with national variations in different 
European countries and in the United States. Although some unique 
and subsequently famous buildings revealed that rww structural 
methods had arrived, the majority of people in the prosperous and 
comparatively secure Victorian period never suspected that archi¬ 
tecture in the hands of engineers was moving into a new period of 
design, that would bring changes to the form and character of 
building as profound and far-reaching as the changes that followed 
the invention of the arch. For example, the convenience of pre¬ 
fabricating standardized units and framework for a building, in a 
foundry or a factory, far from the site on which they were to be 
assembled, was demonstrated by the methods adopted for con¬ 
structing the Crystal Palace. In one of those improving books for 
Victorian children, written in the manner of 77m Fairchild Family, 
the following descriptive passage occurs: "But how? how did 
great building so suddenly arise? As the dry bones that were shaken 
by the wind came togetbw, 'bone to his bone,’ so came the columns 
of this Crystal Palacel They came from afar; an exceeding great 
army of iron and wooden bones. By wagon loads they came— 
girdm and trusses, columns and ribs, of iron and wood. Then, they 
fitted one to another, forming a framework fairy-like and fine for 
the transparent glass. No unsightly heaps of bricks] no smoking 
heaps of lime! no click of noisy trowril no great unsightly scaffoldingl 
All the paru were ready prepared: and as they came from disUnt 
places, they quickly joined together, who like brethren, knew each 
other. Thus ranging in square companies and in long rows, they 
helped and suppcnied one another until they were tall and strong. 
Then they were able to bear up their curved-shaped friends, the giant 
ribs, who gratefully formed a roof over their heads, and covered 
them in from the rain." 

That is from Little Henry's Holiday at the Great Exhibition by the 
editor of Pleasant PagesJ Neither the kind father who explained 
these wonders to Little Henry, nor the thousands of kind fathers tike 
him, realized that in providing a vast pro-fabricated cage of cast iron 
and glau for the Great Exhibition, Joseph Paxton h^ uprooted a 
lot of long-established ideas. 

The structural revolution bad begun: we are still in its experimental 
period. The revolution has since been called the “Modem Move¬ 
ment" in design. In England it is not yet attuned to Fn giith ways of 
life nor to English eyes; it is a new architecture in the making, though 
largely unacknowledged; there is indeed a nervous conspiracy on the 
> PuMtited in London, by Houlston sod Stoaemaa. 
xi 
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port of those who commission larf^scale building, to disguise the 
etTects of the structural revolution; aod tCKlay in our great cities 
the steel bones of buildings are lacquered over with stonework 
facades, wrou^t like gargantuan Roman temples, in which vast 
columns aod entablatures, erected at onormoits expeose, hide from 
the people who use our dtiei the facts of contemporary aiohiiectural 
lifcL Tb^ desire for disguise is symptomatic of the fli^t from realism 
which has been ^>pareDt in the ao^, economic and political life of 
the nation in the present century. Architecture never lies about the 
people it serves. 

Tbere are a few buildings in London and other cities that openly 
acknowledge the structural revolution: they are conspicuous in a 
world of make>bdieve. For instance, the store of Peter Jones in 
Sloane Square, London: the headquarters of the London Passenger 
Transport Bo^, in Broadway, Westminster; the J3a//y Express 
building in Manchester; the factory built for Messrs. Boots at 
Nottin^m; the studios and laboratories of London Film Produc* 
tions at Denham; the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham, and many 
of the railway stations of the London Passenger Transport Board. 
These are only a few examples. 

If we are passing into this new phase of architectural design, is it 
wmth while bothering about the past at all? That Is a question which 
anybody may wdl ask. if he is about to address his attention to the 
study of architecture, either in an amateur or a professional capacity. 
Sir Christopher Wren once said, “Building certainly ought to have 
the Attribute of Eternal, and thmfore the only Thing uocapable of 
new Fmhions.*’ Tbere are certain basic principles of architecture 
which are common to all ages and climes. “Htstmy for the student 
of architecture is a record of experiments of which be cannot afford 
to be ignorant. The architect of to^lay, however ‘modern* he may 
think himself, is equally part of the historknl process.''! 

To-^y, studentt in architectural schools do not devote much of 
their lime, if, indeed, they devote any, to studying the dassic Orders 
of Architecture. Growing up in the commercial machine age, when 
stimulating soda] ^ economic experiments are bdng made in the 
worid, and the copious dissatisfactions of the people in every country 
are being potently expressed in revolutions and wars, or by militant 
but largely uncreative criticisms of existing institutions, it is natural 
that such studies, with their antiquarian flavour, should seem less 
significant than the economic and even pdiUcal aspects of arebi* 
tectural design. This lively regard for the social function of archi> 

Vrt a^ArchUtetme. by Rotwrt Atkitwoo sod Hope BMenel, 
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tecture is a healthier condition of mind than a scholarly obsession 
with the nice details of the Classic Orders, which was the rule, over 
thirty years ago, when the writer was studying architecture. In those 
days the range of our fhmiliar knowledge was condensed in these 
lines: 

“Corinthiaa cauliflowers 
ScroUs Ionic, 

AU the rest Dorid” 

Architecture is arising all around us; we cannot escape from it, 
we cannot ignore it, and if more people took a critical interest in it, 
better architecture would be encouraged. Our architecture will not 
attain greatness until, to repeat the words of Lisle March Phillipps, 
*‘it has behind it a combined and united effort** The layman, as 
as the student who hopes to make architecture his profeesiou, has 
an obli^cion to study its nature, its growth and its powers. 

Miss Ware and her collaborator. Miss Beatty, have by thdr 
selective work and admirable illustrations in this dictionary certainly 
made the life of the architectural student, professional ot amateur, 
very much easier. 



AUTHOR’S NOTE 

A SHORT bibliofraphy tppCRrt at the end of this dictionary, and 
by itudying these bcwks, and many othen of a itmilar nature which 
exist, anyone who desires to learn more about architecture has a very 
adequate opportunity. Such a student, however, will find no concise 
and brief dictioiiaiy which be may use side by si^ with such readiof, 
and it was my dismvery of this lack that urged me to put together 
this dictionary. Apart from the ^ossaries contained in such authori* 
tative works as Sir Banister Fletcher’s History of Arehitecturt on the 
Comporofire Method, T. D. Atkinson's Chss^ of English Archi¬ 
tecture, and J. H. Parker’s Concise Glossary, I could discover nothing 
which combined the tenns used in classical architecture with the 
more common building terms in use to-day. I have tried to provide 
something that will be of practical help to both professional and 
amateur students of architecture, as well as to those who come into 
contact with the subject in the course of thdr work. I hope, too. that 
my book may contribute something towards a souiukr knowledge of 
an art which has a Aindamental influence upon humanity. 

D. W. 

September 1943 


AUTHORS’ NOTE TO THE THIRD, REVISED EDITION 

Thi generous reception which has been given to this dictionary 
has encouraged us to ^paie a revised and enlarged edition, which, 
though H obviously cannot contain all the terms which our readers 
will think of, may, we hope, make the book a more useful tool. We 
are very grateful to all those who have made suggestions for improve¬ 
ments. and who have implemented their crittcisms with practical bdp. 

In this third edition, the definitions number over 1,100, and the 
drawings have been revised and added to: the layout and arrangement 
have been altered, and the bibliography expanded. 

The temptation to include a certain number of obsolete and fa*- 
anating terms has not been resisted, but there are many more of 
thcM ID the older books lined in the bibliography, where they may 
be found by those whose interest is not confined to severely practical 
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A 

AbKlB 

The fiat upper member of a capita). (Set iUiutration of orders.) 
Abotaiciit or Botmeot 

The masonry which supports the weight and takes the thrust of 
an arch below the ipnngiog line. (See illustration of arch.) 

Acanthos 

A form of carved ornament based on the leava of the acanthus 
plant, and fooad on Corinthian and Composite 
capitals, and in the enricldnent of mouldings. (See 
illustration.) 

Accoa 

A passage or corridor betvieen two rooms; in 
building construction this term denotes points at 
which concealed services can be reached for in* ACANTHUS 
spection and repair. 

AcoiBtk TIIca 

Sound-absorbent material in the form of tiles. 

Acropolis 

The citadel which contained (he chief temples and public buildings 
of a Greek city, and which was built at its Ngbest point. 

Acrotcrion 

A block of stone resting on the top or 
ends of a pediment, to form a base for 
figures or carved omament. (5to illustra¬ 
tion.) 

I Acate Arch 

ACftOTEFUON pother term for a lancet arch. 




Adie 

A cutting tool for woodworkiogjiaviog a curved blade set at right 
angles to the handle. 

1 
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A timber surface that has been trimmed flat by an adze, but left 
unptaoed. 

Acdknla 

A shrine framed by columns and a pcdiroeot, set in a temple, and 
contaioint a sutue. Hk word also means a small cabinet of tun^ 
coostruction in the court of a Roman bouse, and containing 

images or busts of household gods or aocestort. Where a door or 
window opening is supported by columns and crowned by a pedi* 
meal, it is said to be aedicule. 

Aggregate 

In building, that part of concrete which is bound together by a 
cement matrix. 

Air Brick 

A specialty perforated brick which provides veutiUtion throu^ 
awaU. 

Ak Grate 

A type of air brick made of stone or metal. 

AUe 

An open space in a church, parallel with the nave. {Se* illustration 
of basilWn church.) 

Alabaster 

A form of msu™ a marble-like appearance, sometimei white, 
sometimes with reddish-brown. 

Akore 

A recessed space in a wall 
Ambo 

A pulpit placed at the side of a choir in a church. Normally, 
tbm are two, one on eitlm side, the Gospel being read from one 
and the Epistle from the other. 

Ambry or Aumbry 

A small recess in a chuidi, to bold sacred vessels, often built into 
the t^kness of the wall in the form of a cupboard. 

Aabolatocy 

The covered way surrounding a ctciiCer; the aisle round the east 
end of a church, b^nd the altar. (See also xyslris.) 

2 
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AmpU>prDstyle 

The tenn tppbcd to a temple which has a portico at each end. 
Anipbitbcatre 

An oval space, surrounded by rising tle« of seats, first used for 
gladiatorial displays. 

Andtor Bolt 

A long iron boh used in the construction of cornices and pinnacles 
in order to increase stability. 

Aacooes 

Brackets on cither side of a doorway, which support the cornice: 
sometimes known as consoles or modtllions. 

An^e-lron 

A bw of metal, osuaUy rolled mild steel, of L sectioo. (Set 
illustration.) ' 



ANGLE*iRON ANGULAR CAPfTAL 

Angolar Capital 

A form of Ionic captal, in which all four sida are alike (Set 
illustration.) ^ 

Anmilet 

A small flat band encircling a column. (See illustration of 
Greek orden.) 

Anodiaiiig 

(^tion, by an electro-chemical process, of a hard, protective 
oxide film. 

Anta 

A pilaster, in which the base and capital do not conform with the 
^ columns in the building, and usually plao^ at the end of a 
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Aotefixse 

Omamenul blocks fixed oti the lower ed^ of a roof to order to 
conceal the ends of tiles. (Sec illustratioo.) 

^^ANTWOUS 


ANTERXAE 

Aathenlon 

A form of decoration, based on the honeysuckle flower and leaves. 


and found in many varieties in Greek and Roman 
architecture. (Ste illustration.) NPfyi/i 

Aatiqaarian 

The name pven to drawing paper of a standard 
sin of S3 in. by 31 in. 

Antique Berel or Vaitxliall Bevel ANTHEMION 

A wide shallow bevel on the surface edge of a 
sheet of glass or a mirror. The alternative name of Vauxhall bevel 
IS probably derived from iu use in the 17th<eniury VauxbaU alass- 
works. (Sra VauxbaU g^.) 

AatKyphoBage Pipe 

A pipe carried from the outer side of a trap to the open air m 
order to orevent the trap being unsealed by sy^onage when other 
saniury fittings connected to the same soil or watte pipe are used. 

Apex Stone 

The top stone in a gable end; sometimes called a saddle stone. 

Apophyge 

The slight curve found at the top of a column, where the shaft 
joins the capital, and at the bottom where the shaft ioiia the fillet 
at the base. 

Apreo or Apron Piece 
•See cover flashing. 
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Ap»e 

A temi-circulv extension of the eastern end of a church. (See 
iMustration of basilican church.) 

Apteral 

The term applied to a buildinf which has columns at the ends 
but not at the sides. 

Aqueduct 

An artificial channel or a bridse for carrying water: or for carrying 
a navigable canal across a valley, railway cutting, etc. 

Arabesque 

Intricate surface decoration, generally based on complex geo¬ 
metrical patterns; this kind of dcMration was originated by Arabian 
artists. 

Aracostyle 

The term applied to an arrangement of columns in which the space 
between each u three and a half times the diameter of one column. 

Arcade 

A row of columns supporting a series of arches, and either joined 
to a building or standing free. 

Arch 

An arrangement of wedn>sbaped masonry, or bricks, built over 
an opming in a wall, in such a manner that the arch is self-supporting 
and will also take wei^i imposed on it. (5«e illustration on page 6.) 

Ardi Brkk 

A special brick shaped to the form of a voussoir. 

Arch Rib 

A projecting band on the line of an arch in vaulting. (See illustra¬ 
tion of ribbed vaulting on page 101.) 

Arddtcctoiiic 

Pertaining to the scienoe of architecture and the application of 
architectural principles. 

ArcUtnve 

The lowest member of an enubiature; the term is also applied to 
the moulded frame surrounding a door or window. (See illustration 
of Oreek orders, and door.) 

Architrare Block 
See plinth block. 
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AAestos 

A fibrous mineral used in the manufacture of many building 
materiab and fabrics, and possessing fire-resisting and insulating 
properties. 

Asbestos Cement 

A fire-resisting material composed of fibertzed asbestos and 
Portland cement. 


Ashlar or Adder 

Walling, in which carefbllv finished blocks of stone, usually large, 
are used in courses with one jomtt. (See 
illustration.) 

Aahlaring 

Upright boarding fixed across the acute 
an^ formed by the meeting of roof and 
floor in an attic. 




I 1 T'^ 
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ASTRAGAL 
OR BEAD 


FT 

Asphalt ASHLAR WALLING 

A mastic maietial having natural rock asphalt as an essential 
constituent, tised for paving, and as a watNproof membrane or 
damp-proof course. 

Astragal 

>s. ^ A small, semi-circular moulding 
or bead. (See also tondino. See 
1 illustration.) 

Astylar 

The term applied to a fa^de 
without columns or pilasters. 

Atl antes 

Carved male figures used instead of columns 
to support an entablature; sometimes called 
telamones. (See illustration.) 

AtrfBB 

Id Roman bouses, a space or court at the 
entrance, open to the sky but surrounded on all 
sides by the roof. Later it came to mean the open 
space in front of the entrance to a building. 

Attic 

A room built within the sloping roof of a house. 

Attic Base 

A column base formed by a scotia moulding between two torus 
7 
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A SHOUT DKrnONAXY OT AftCKtnCTORB 

mouldings, And found in the Creek loak tod CorinthiAn orders, end 
in the Romen orders. 


ATTIC ORDER 

Attic or Attick Order 

A term describing a so^alled order of low piUsten, placed over 
the cornice of a building. Isaac Ware includes the term In A Complete 
Body ArcUteeti^, and remarks: . we see them sometimes 

bfou|ht in very monstrously, to the disgrace of the architect, and 
disfiguring of the edifice.” (<Sre illustration.) 

Aureole 

A halo surroundiag a 
sacred figure. Jh 

AzoBoatetric Projeetten I 

Ageometricaldrawing Mn. 
toshowanob^inthree ^\\n W 

dimensioos. The plan is PS W 

set up truly, turned to a ^lii/ 


AXONOMETRIC PROJECTION 

conj^ient Mgle. and verticals projected from it to scale. With this 
niet^all dumnsions on a horizontal plane and all verticals are to 
rale. Diagonals and curves on a vertical plane are distorted. (See 

TIIIMfh ^ 
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B 

Back Hearth 

The stone, brick or cement surface e^iicb floors a fireplace interior, 
upon which the (rate stands or the Are is buih direct. 

Baffle 

An iron plate Axed above a gas Are to prevent fragments of mortar 
falling on ue Are; or a similar plate which, when Axed in an amro* 
pmte position, prevents the pamge of down drau^ta or vibration. 
The term abo denotes a form of cage Axed high in a geyser flue, 
to prevent foul air being blown back by a down drau^L 

Balky 

A court in a fortiAed medieval castle, lying between tbe outer 
walls and tbe keep. 

Balanced Winders 
Set dancing steps. 

Balcony 

A narrow platform projecting from the face of a building above 
ground level. 

BaMidiino 

A canopy supported on columns, over an altar or tomb; also 
called a doorium. 


Bale’s Catch or BaD Catch 

A type of automatic catch used for the doors of cupboards, etc. 
It works by means of a metal ball with a spring which pushes it into 
a corresponding bole in a plate. 


Ball Flower 


A circular carved ornament, having the appearance of a split 
horse-chestnut fruit, and typical of Decorated 
Gothic architecture. (See illustration.) 

Ballast 



A popular, loose term for stone and aggregate 
used for concrete. 


BALL FLOWER 


BaUcock or Ball Valve 


A valve or cock to control the level of water in a dstero or Unk. 
It IS operated by a lever arm with a Boating ball vtuch presses a 
plunger against lU seating when the water reaches the prescribed level 
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BaDoon Franing 

A type of limber framing for houses, in which the horizontal 
membm are fixed to vertical nwtnbers which continue straight up 
through the building. 

Balttsler 

A small individual column in a balustrade; also a vertical member 
supporting a handrail. (Sw illustration.) 



Bahtttrade 

A railing consisting of a series of 
balusters resting on a base and sup¬ 
porting a conuniious horizontal 
member. (Sre Ulustraiion.) 


STAIRCASE 

BALUSTRADE 


A eontint^ flat omamenMl panel on a surface, generally a wall 
Abo a moulding encircling the shaft of a column. 

Band and Gudgeoe 

pie name of a long hinge, in which the band is of wrought iron 
Band and Hook 

gtrfgeon hinge, when the pin is fixed 
into some material other than bmk or stone. 

BandlcC or Btodekt 
A slender band. 

Baabter 

" 

Baaqwt or Banquette 

abovS*!iif l!S!i parapet, and raised 

above the road JeveL The terra is also used for a recesse^ndow seat. 
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Bar Tracer)’ 

A development that followed and rei^aced plate tracery. Bar 
tracery comisted of shaped members that branched out from the 
mullions to form interlacing patterns at the head of a window. 

Barbkae 

A small tower or fort built outside a castle or town to form a fint 
line of defence. 


Barefaced Tenoa 

A tenon shouldered on one side only. (Set illustration.) 



Barefaced Tongue 

A tongue flush on one side of a board. (•S'ee illustration.) 
Bargeboard 

■Hie woodwork covering the joint between a gable end and 
the roofing material. (See ulustration.) 




BARREL VAULT WITH 
INTERSECTING VAULT 


Baroque 

The term applied to the elaborate architectural styles that developed 
in different countries in the later Renaissance during the 17th century. 

Barrel Vault 

A roof formed by a continuous rounded arch above a space. 
Sometimes called a wagon vault. (See illustration.) 

II 
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BartiuD 

A han^fif lumi on t tower. 

Brm 

The lowest member of any structure or ardiiteciural feature. 
C5re illustratioR of orders.) 

Base Block 

The squared-up termination, a few inches above floor level, of a 
door or window architrave, or of the moulding which surround a 
firq>kce openmg. (iVe illustration of door.) 

BasMDCflt 

The lowest storey in a building, partly or wholly below ground leveL 
BasOlea 

A large hall used the Romans for public administratioo; many 
basilicas became Christian churches. (Set iltuiiration.) 



DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN OF A BASILICAN CHURCH 
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Bastlofi 

A projection from the w&IIs of i fortificetioo, for the defence of 
(he walls. (Set illustration.) 



Bat 

The name given to part of a brick, either a three-quarter, half or 
quarter bat. raerring to a three-quarter, half or quarter bri^. 

Bath Stoae 

Limestone from the Bath district, of very fine grain, cream in 
colour; though soft when quarried, it hardens on exposure. 

Batten 

A narrow strip of wood. 

Batten and Button 

A method of jointing boards, to avoid warping. 

Batter 

A slope or inclination of a face ofa wall. 

Battiemeot 

A crenellated parapet. (See illustration.) 

Bay 

One of a number of divisions of a 
roof or building. 

Bay Leaf Garland 

A form of enrichment often applied to 
a torus mouldiog. (5ee illustration.) 


BAY LEAF GARLAND ENRICHMENT 
BATTLEMENT OF TORUS 
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Bt7 WMow 

A window wMcb projects from 
the ground floor or a building, 
and may continue up to the second 
or third storey. (See illustration.) 


lUVATKM 

tICTKM 




nAN 

PLANS OF BAY WINDOWS BEAD AND BtHT PANEL 
Bead 

A small dzcular moulding. 

Bead and Bott 

A panel i^t it flush with the stiles and rails of a framework, a 
bead moulding bang struck on the edges of the panel where it buiu 
against the stiles. (»e illustration.) 

Bead and Red 

A mouJdiag ennch^t. the design based on a string of alternate 
beads and reds. (Set musuation.) 




lOOOJ^ 

BEAD AND REEL ENRICHMENT OF ASTRAGAL 
Bead Find) 

The term applied when a bead runt right round a panel 
Beak Head 


a Nonnan moulding, bas^ on the beak and 
M<i ora bird. A vanauon. having a tongue instead of a beak it 
known as cat's head. (See illustration.) ' 



BEAK HEAD MOULDING 
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Bean 

A boruooUl structural member which cairks a load. 

Beam FilUng 

The upper part of a wall built between the rafters and up to the 
rooAnf material. 

Bed Mould 

Any small moulding lying under a projection. 

Belfast IYum 

A type of truss, used in shed rooft and for large spans; the truss 
consists of two members, one horizontal and one curved, joined by 
lattices. This form of oonstnic^oa is sometimes called a bowstrina 
truss. * 


Belfry 

A rown at the top of a bell tower, where the beDs are usually hung. 
Bell 


The solid part or body of a capital, which in the Corinthian and 
Composite orders is covered by 
decorative foliage. 

BcU^ or Bell-Cote 
A turret at the west end of a 
towerless church, in which one or 
more bells are hung. Many are Early 
En^ith, and are sometimes known 
as bell-gables or bell-turrets. (See 
illustration.) 

Bell-Gable 
See bell-cot. 

BeU-Taret 
See bell-cot 

Bema 

A raised area between the apee 
and tto bead of the nave, in early 
Christian churches, and from which 
the traas^ later developed. (See 
iUustratioa of basilican church.) 



Bench End BELL-COT 

* '*”■ “““ in • 
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Bcre) 

A slanting or inclined sorface, usually on an edge; a tool which 
may be set to any desired angle. 

Bib Tap or Bib Vahc 

A tap or valve joined to a horizontal feed, e.g. a tap fixed to a wall. 
Bibcock 

A simple form of draw-olT tap, also known as a plug-cock, of 
similar construction to a gas tap. 

BBI of Qautfties 

A document prepared by a quantity surveyor, consisting of a list 
of items giving in dcxail the quantities and de^Mions of the various 
materials and labour required for a building. It tt baaed on informa¬ 
tion shown on the architect’s drawings and described in his 
speciftcation. 

Baict 

A form of enrichment consuting of abort cylinders or blocks 
common in Norman architecture. (See illustration.) 

BILLET ORNAMENT BIRD'S BEAK MOULDING 

Binder 

A timber ^rdei which supports the brid^ng joists used in the 
construction of large floors. 

Bird’s Beak 

A Greek snj^rting moulding, having the appearance of a down¬ 
ward curving bird's beak. (See Dlustration.) 

Birdamotttk 

A notch in a diagonal limber member such as a rafter, to form a 
joint with a purlin or pUte.(5ee illustration.) 
The term also desc ri be s a way of finishing 
an external angle in stone, ma^le or similar 
facing materiaia, to overcome the risk of 
breaking the sharp edges. (See illustration.) 


BJRDSMOUTH 
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Bllsd Storejr 
Ste triforium. 

BUs4 Tnccfy 

Ornamental carving on a solid wooden nirfacc, typical work of 
tbe Gothic period. 

Block Capital 
Ste cittiiion capital 

Block'in Coarae 

A type of stone wall construction, with good joints, used where 
great strength and soundness are required. 

Block Out 
See boasted work. 

Blocking Coarse 

A course of masonry built above a cornice. 

Bloom Base 

A solid steel base to a stanchion, u distinct from a gusseted base. 
BIm Lias Lime 

Hydraulic lime manufactured from liassic limestone. 

Boasted Work 

A description for an unfinished capital or similar member, in 
which the preliminary shaping or cutting has been aooomplished, 
so that the eventual form can be seen clearly, but in which final 
details are incomplete. This is sometimes known 
as blocking^ut. 

Bolectioa Mouldliig 

A moulding that covers the joint between two 
m em bets with surfaces at dinereni levds, and 
projects beyond both surfaces. (See inustratlon.) 

Bond 

Tbe arrangement in adrich bricks, masonry 
or other building blocks are laid, so t^i the 
vertical joints in adjoining courses do not lie directly above or uniter 
each other. Tbe principal bonds are stretching, Kng tirh, and Flemish. 

Bood-Tiaibcr 

A horizontal wooden member built into a wall in order to strengthen 
it, and to which battens may be fixed. * 
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Bonder 


A long stone running right throu^ the thickness of a wall. 


Bonding Brick 
A specially shaped brick 


which ties the two tides of a hollow wall. 


Bondstooe 

A stone which joins the coping 
of a wall. 


above a gable to the upper surface 


The term applied to a roof over a bay window. Another meaniog 
is the wire covering fixed over a chimney top to prevent the entry 
of birds. 


Boaect Hip T8e 

A curved tile fixed at the hips of a roof. (See lUustration.) 



Boas 

An omanseDt ooveriog the intersection point of the ribs in a roof. 
(See illustration.) 


Bottom Panel 

Hie lowest panel of a door. (See illustration of door.) 

Bottom Rail 

The lowest horizontal member of a door or a window frame. 
(See iUustratiOQS of door and window.) 

Bonltin 

An archaic word for an ovolo moulding. 

Bow Window 

A curved bay window, (j're illustra¬ 
tion.) 

Bowstring Tmsa 
See Belfast truss. 
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Bowtdl 

A convex moulding on an angle, usually about three>quartef3 of 
a drde in section, su^ used a good deal in 
Nonnan work. (5^ illustration.) 

Box Gattcr 

A horizontal gutter formed where two ad* 
joining sloping roof surfaces meet; similar to 
a parapet ^ter. 

Box Pew 
See pew. 

Brace 

A diannal iinit or stiATeaer; this term b 
commonly used for all diagonals in Umber paititioai and trusses. 

Bracket 

In architecture, another term for an ancone or console: in building, 
a projecting supf^. 

Bracket Confee 

A comice which includes consotca or modillions to carry the 
u|^>er mouldings. 

Bracketed Stain 

In stairs of thb kind, the string has the same shape as the 
stq)$, and brsckMs are fixed under the treads at the nosing returns. 

Brsttishiiig 

A form of cresting consisting of a decorated leaf design, used ss 
the ornamental parapet of a w^, or as the Anuh at the top of Early 
Tudor screens or panelling; abo known as Tudor flower. 

Breastsuminer or Brcasaamcr 
A beam which supports a wall over a wide opening 

Breeze Blocks 

Building blocks made of coke breeze concrete. 

Breeze Bricks 

Bricks of the same thickneas, width and length as ordinary bricks, 
made of coke breeze concrete; jcnnery can be nailed or screwed to 
these bricks. 

Breeze LMeb 

Coke breeze concrete linteb, possessing the ssme qualiUes as 
breeze bricks, but considerably leu strength thu ordinal concrete 
linteb. 
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BnsraauBcr 
Set breastsummer. 


Brick 

A day block, moulded and burnt, and possessing coniiderabie 
qualities of ri^ty, durability and resistance. The standard size 
brick it 8| in. by 4i in. by dtber 2 in., 2} in. or 2f in. Among the 
most common types are: Blue (or Engineerinc), Flenoo, Glazed, 
London Stock and Sand Lime. There are alM many kinds of 
facing bricb. 


Brkfc-Noggfaig 

The tern used when bricks are employed in the construction of a 
partition, to fill the spaces between the 
studs. (5w Ulustiatioo.) 

BrflUant'Cutting 

A form of decoration used on plate 
^ats, and canied out by means of a 
wheel which makes various types of 
cut on the glass; these may be smoothed 
or polished. 

Broach 

The pyramidal member which covers 
the triangular space left at the corner 
of a square tower which supports a 
broach s;^. 

An octagonal spire on a square tower which has no parapet. 



BaUdii« Block 

A hollow block made from extruded burnt day, terracotta or 
concrete. 


Balldlng Board, Wsllboard 

Material manufactured in sheets from re>pulped paper, shredded 
wood, or other ve^table products, or from npsum or other plaster 
composition faced with paper, and used Tor many purposes in 
building. fSw ttbo fibre boaid, brdboard, insulating board, plaster¬ 
board and semi-hardbotrd.) 

BiMIdlng Lbe 

The line defining the minimum distance of buildings from a street, 
or defining the line of frontages. 
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BvUkm or Botl'i Eye 

The circulsr distortioa in the centre of a disc of Crown glass, 
caused by the blowing process originally used in iu manufacture: 
also a circular or oval window. 


Bum 

Masses vitrified twick, sometimes used for rou^ walling. 


Bubnest 
Set abutment. 

Butt 

A hinge in which the two parts abut when dosed. 
Butt Joint 

The joint formed by two memben fixed together 
end to end. 

Buttreae 

A support built against, joined to, and projecting 
from a waD. to resist pressure exerted by a member 
on the other side of the wall. (See illustration.) 



Byzantbe ArchJtcctare BUTTRESS 

The style erf" architecture that developed in the Eastern Roman 
Empire, and was based on a considerable and imaginative use of the 
dome and the rounded arch. It perpetuated some of the forms of 
Romen Classic architecture, but varied considerably in ornamental 
detail. 


c 

Cable 


An enricbment representing twisted ropes, used on Norman 
mouldings. (See illustration.) 


CABLE MOULDING 



COfFEREO CEJLING 


CaisaoBS 

A series of sunk panels in a ceiling or dome; also called coffers or 
Iscunana, (5« illustration.) Also, a case used to keep out water 
during undcT'water building operations. 
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CalidKt 

A flue or conduit for hot sir or fluids. The term was invented 1^ 
Sir Henry Wotton, who, In Eltments of Archlttcwt^ wrote: .. pipes 
that come throu^ the walls transporting beat. . . 
! am ready to baptize them Cali-ducts... 

Canber 

A slight convex curve. 

Camber Arch 

A nearly flat arch vrith a slight rise to avoid the 
appearance of sagging. 

Camber Beam 

A beam raised in the centre of a truncated roof, 
to enable rainwater to be thrown oCT at the sides. 

Came 

The metal strip used for leaded li|^u. 

Campanile 

A bell tower, usually detached from the main 
building. {Set Ulustratioa.) 

Caaepbora 

A sculptured female figure with a basket sup¬ 
ported on the head. 



CAMPANILE 


Canopy 

A covering fixed or suspended above an ahar, tomb or pulpit. 
It is also the name given to a projection in the form of a hood or rMf 
over a doorway, or a continuous projection on a building, sheltering 
the pavement. 


CanlUem 

A beam or slab supported at one end only, and counterbalanced. 
To cantilever is to employ the principle of a lever to carry a load. 
(See illustratioa.) 



THE CANTILEVER PRINCIPU 
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Cap 

The topmost member of the pe^tal in a Qattietl order; also a 
piece covering the top of an upright member. (See illustration of 
Roman orders.) 

Capita] 

The moulded or sculptured head of a cotumn. (See illustration 
of orders.) 

Capping 

A top covering or proteMing moulding, such as a coping or 
handrail. 


Carcase or Carcasa 

The chief smictura] members of a buildup as they appear before 
the remaining construction is completed. Tm« term is abo u sfd 
cabinet-making, at>d is defined in Gloag’s SAorr Dieihnary 
Furniture as: ‘The basic, box-like body of a piece of fumitu 
without doors, drawers or fittings." 


Carcassing 

In a building, this term describes the prqMratory arrangements 
for carpentry, and also the layout of the gas pipes. 


Carriage or Carriage Piece 

A sloping member lying under the centre of a flight of wooden 
stairs, to give additional support. 


Carry-ep 

An old expression, still in use, meaning to 
build up to its intended hei^t, a wall or 
similar vertical structure. 

Cirtooche 

A stone, wood or metal Ubict that bears 
an inscription, often shaped like a sheet of 
paper with curling or folded edges, and sur¬ 
rounded by ornate decoration. The term is 
oocasionally used to describe a modtUion. 

CaryalM 

A sculptured female figure, sometimes 
used in puce of a column. (See illustration.) 

Casement Sash 



A hinged or pivoted sash. 
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CASEMENT WINCX3W 


CuMKOt Window 
A window having casement 
tasto. (5 m illustration.) 

Cast fat situ 

The tenn allied to ooocrcte 
or plaster members cast in the 
positioDS they will finally occupy. 

Cast Stooe 

St€ reconstructed stone. 


Castellated 

A term applied to any battlcmented parapet or roof; also some' 
tiroes applira to the ornamental moulding that in 15t^ and 16th' 
century woodwork separates the panel¬ 
ling from the frieze, the moulding 
fonning a continuous pattern of 
miniature battlements. (5M illustra¬ 
tion.) 



Cat Ladder 


CASTELLATt 


A vertical ladder giving access to a loft or service space, or between 
levels in a boiler-room, etc. A ladder across a sloping roof. 


Cat Walk 

A narrow walking way installed to give access to mechanical 
services; for example, across a ceiling between roof trusaes. 

Cat’s Head 
5M beak bead. 


Cathedral Glass 

A translucent ^ss, whh one surface textured, so that vision 
through the glass is pMially obscured. 


Caalkoli 


The stalks supporting the volutes on a Coriothian capital; tsra of 
these stalks appur on each face of the capitaL Sofnelinies referred to 
as helices, on account o( their snail-like aj^iearance. 
(See also uiella.) 

Cavetto 



CAverro 


A hollow moulding, sometimes called a gorge. A 
term used by I8ib-ceatury builders was mouth. (St* 
illustration.) 
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Cavitr Wan 

This consists of two brick walk, 2 to 3 in. apart and tied together 
by metal ties or special Ivicks; also called a hollow wall 

CeiUng 

The timber or plaster surface which covers the under side of a roof 
or floor, and conceals the structural memben. The word is derived 
from the verb, to ceil, meaning to line a roof. 

CcUfa« Joist 

The joist to which a ceiling it fixed. 

Ccllii« Light 

A glazed opening in a ceiling, often below a skylight. 

Ccllure 
Set cellure. 

CelU 

The main body of a temple, enclosed on three sides by walk, and 
occupying the complete width of the building. 

Cellare or Celhtre 

A term for the panelled, plastered and ornamented ceiling of a 
wagon roof, above an altar. 

Cement 

A natural or artificial lime compound, burnt ark! ground. 

Cement Mortar 

A mortar composed of cement, sand and water. 

Centeriag 

The wooden framework used in arch construction, which ia 
removed when the mortar haa set. 

Centra 

In arch construction, the centre is the point from which any 
curve of the arch is struck. (See illustration of arch.) 

Certificate 

A document issued and signed by an architect or a consulting 
engineer, which states that a specific amount of work has been ^ne 
by a builder, and that he is entitled to receive a spe<^ sum of 
money Irom the dtent who has commissioned the work. 
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OwtrRRlJ 

A term sometiincs applied to a dado nil. so called because it 
prevents chairs, when pushed back against a wall, from damaging the 
surface. 

Chanfer 

A Aat pUnei surface formed at the point where two surfaces meet. 

This term is usually applied to stone or wood 
surfaces, while a bevelled surface refers to 
glass or metaL (See illustrsUon.) 

Chancel 

The part of a church used by the clergy and 
choir; It lies at the east end b^weea the altar 
and nave, and is sometimes separated from 
owMW ea Mvti g scr e en . 

OaaDtl 

A continuous depression in a surface; also a form of rolled steel. 
ChaoMl Pipe 

A halved pipe forming a channel. 

Chase 

A long recess formed in brickwork, masonry or concrete, in order 
to accommodate service pipes, ct& 

Check or Check Throating 

A groove in the underside of a sill or any projecting moulding, 
which forms a drip or check and stops water running b^ to the 
main face of the building; also called a throating. 

Cheqaer Work 

The term describing a wall built with stone and another material 
such as brick, giving a chessboard effect. 

Cheret 

An apse, circular or many-sided, around which there is an 
ambulatory with dupels. 

Cherron 

A zig-ag moulding. Sometimes known as a dancette moulding. 
(See illustratioo.) 

Chiaacy Bar 

The bar on which the front of a chimney 
breast is carried, above the fireplace opening. CHEVRON 
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ChinDer Braut 

The stone or brick structure, projecting into ■ room, which accom* 
modates the fireolaoe and the flue. 

(See illustration.) 

Chimney Shaft 

A high chimo^ which has only 
one flue. 

Chlamey Stack 

The tdckwork forming a flue or 
series of flues, which ascends 
through all the storeys of a build¬ 
ing, risio^ above the roof level and 
termioatuig in chimney pots of 
various types. 

Choir 

The chancel of a church. 

ChromlamPIaUag CHIMNEY BREAST 

A thin skin of chromium dqrasited electrolytically on another 
meul, givug resHiance to corrosion. 

Chuff 

whidi cannot be used for building, on account of extensive 
cracking incurred during manulheture. 

Ciboriam 
See baldachino. 

CUI 

SmiiU. 

Cbna Recta 
See cyma recta. 

Cimborio 

A lantern In a roof, which admits light into a building. 

O Clactvre 

A bead or tistel moulding on the shaft of a column. 
Onquefi^ 

riw/M \ *'«• *<5»«ted from 

CINQUEFOIL each other by cusps. (See illustration.) 
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CIrde Valley 
Ste swe{X vallQT. 

Qstera 

A oKtal, open'topped, rectaa^ular conuiaer Tor cold water. 
Claddiy 

The external coveriag of a rrame coDstnxtion building. 

QapbMnb 

The term usually applied in the United Sutes and Canada to 
weatherboarding. The word is derived from dobord, literally a 
dovea board; the ckavlng of timber was the method of fomung 
wooden boards before the iotroductioo of power-driven saws. * 

Classical ArcUtcctarc 

_ Architecture designed in accordance with the rules and nropor- 
tKKis of the Creek and Roman orders. 

Clcaaiog Hinge 

A hinge designed to give a wide enough clearance between a 
window frame and a casement sash, when open, to allow the window 
to be cleaned from the inside: also called an extension hinge. 

Ckarstory or Ckrotory 

A nop of windows in the upper part of a building, which give 
extra tight to the interior, over adjacent roofs. 

Ckat 

A batten or clamp fixed to a rafter, or used in joinery, to give extra 
strength. It may abo be a small member projecting from a surface 
to support a bradtet. In itedwork. a deal u a supporting bracket. 

Cleach 

Sredineb. 


Oinch or Clendi 

P?"*? Pwiwtiiig Ihrou^ timber, and 

to punch them bdow the face of the timber. 

Gobters 

«"<* separated from it by 
or arefam. ^isters usually connected a church with the 
chapter house and other parts of a monastery. 
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Ck»er 

A brick which is cut or trimmed to give a proper booding. 6.g. at 
angles and openings. 

awKb 

A term variously used for a stiff clay or chalk, or a soft 
limestone. 

Chastcrcd Columa 

A cotumn formed by four or live shafts joined 
together, aod springing from a common hex and 
eoding in a common capital. (See illustration.) 

Coadtscrew 

A large, square>headed screw. 

Coade Stone 

An artifidal building stone which was success¬ 
fully Mt on the market in the early 1770‘s by 
Mre. Eleanor Coade, who later took into partner¬ 
ship a man named Seely. It was widely used for 
sculptorea, monuments and ornamentally on build- 
ings. during the late 18th and early 19th oenluries. 

The carefully guarded secret of its composition 
has never bm divulged, though it b believed to 
contain sonw kind of terracotta. 

Coanc Stuff 

The first coat applied in plastering, consisting 
of rough mortar and hair. 

0>b 

A material made of straw and unbumt clay, 
former^' used in building walls. 

Cockle Stairs 

An archaic term for spiral stairs. It is used in Wotton's EiemeMs 
<y ArehUecture. 

Coffers 
5^ caissons. 

Cogging 

A term used in joinery when timbers cross each other and the 
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lower member is cut so that a pro- 
jectioQ fhs iato « slot on the under¬ 
side of the upper member. (See 
illustration.) 

Coke Brecue Concrete 
A material consistiog of 4 parts 
of breeze to 1 part of Portland 
cement, and which will take 
and screws. 


JOISTS COGGED TO Collar 

WALL PLATE A member tying two common 

ratten. 

Collar Bnin 

The wod tie ft*ed to the principal rafters above waliptate level 
m a collar roof. ’ 

Collar Roof 

A roof in which wood ties are fixed to the rafters above wallplate 
a oedinK may be attached to the underside of these ties, so that 
ceiltnt of a room under a collar roof has three surfaces two 
doping which correspond with the angle of the rafters, linked’by a 
flat surface which is carried on the un&rside of the ties 


sloping correspond with thi 
flat surface which is carried on the 


ersideoftheties. 


Cokmitade 
A series of columns. 

CoioiHKtte 
A Kttle column. 


An upright supporting member, circular in plan, and in Qassical 
Sf?rST ^ ****• “*”*■*■ illustration 

Colmna Rostreta 

A column ornamented with a carved motif of ships* prows. 
CoowodeSt^ 

** ^ ^ “d 

ComaKn Rafters 

^ of a wall to the ridge, and 
support the roofing of a building. (See illustration of king po^rua.) 
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Compaai Roof 
5 m span roof. 

Conpo 

The abbrevieied term for “oomposidon,** which is a plastic 
malertal that rnay be moulded or carved for the enrichnwot of 
oeiiings, moulding, or the decoration of panels. The tenn is also 
applied to a cemeot/Iime mortar. 

Composed Order 

This is not an alternative term for Composite order: in the words 
of Isaac Wa^ “it comprehends any composition made at the pleasure 
of the architect, whose ornaments are extraordinary and unusual 
but have somewhat of beauQr.” It may well have been derived from 
Compounded order, f.v. 

CompostCe Order 

A Roman order o( architecture, which oomtHnes the 
teristics the Ionic and Corinthian orden. 

Terms occasionally used in the 18th century 
were Heroic order and Italian order. Stt 
alto Compounded order. (5te illustration.) 

Compeondcd Order 

A term used by Sir Henry Wotton for 
the Composite order, but now o^lete. 

Concrete 

A substance made of cement, iM> nd . COMPOSITE ORDER 
travel, crushed stone, tile or brid^ mixed with water. 

Conduit 

A pipe or enclosed channel which carries water, efcctric wiring, etc. 
Cotkgi 

moulding which joins the base or capital of a column 
to the than. According to Isaac Ware, this term was also applied to 
an ovok) moulding. 

Cooswetor, Tfanbcr Connector 

A patent steel device for strengihening bolted limber Jouts. It is 
compressed between the limber members held together by the bolt. 

CoomIcs 
Set modillions. 
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CoonrbttkMi 

A word ooioed in 1912 by & Pitrick Geddes to describe an 
urban area occupied by buildings, parks and playiog'fields, which are 
not separate from caco other by any rural 


Coptog 

The topmost course of masonry on a wall, which 
may overlap the surface to give protection from 
weather to the courses beneath. (See illustration.) 

Cops 

See merlon. 



COPING 


Corbet 

A block of masonry or materiai such as brick or wood, which 
projects from a wall and supports a beam or other feature. Corb^ 
may be carved or moulded. (See illustrations.) 



BRICKWORK 
CORBELLED 
TO CARRY 
WAU PLATE 



WROUGHT IRON 
CORBEL PIN TO 
CARRY WALL 
PLATE 
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CorMTible 

A leries of blocks or corbels, usually separated by small arches, 
which supports a parapet or cornke at eaves le^ either inside or 
outside a building. 

CorWe or Crowstcp Gabk 
A gable which ^ its upper surface stepped. 

CofiotUan Order 

An order of Qreek architecture, which was later adapted with 
modificatioiu by the Romans. S«t also Spanish order. (See illostra- 
tion of orders.) 


CorkTQes 

Flooring dies, made ftom cork pressed aisd baked so that a dense 
homogeneous block is formed from which the tiles are cut. 

Comer Posts 
Set principal posts. 


CTHATIUH 

COItONA 




Cornice 

The upper, projecting portion of an entablature. TTie term also 
descnbes the projecting course of 
masonry at the top of a bidldiog, < 

and the moulding that covers the 
angle formed by a ceiling and a wall. 

(•See illustration.) 

Corona 

The flat vertical surface of a CORNICE 

cornice, having a deep soffit often 
twessed slightly to form a drip. (See illustration of comke.) 

Corsa 

See platband. 




Counter Battens 
Battens laid under and at 
battens. 


right angles to the slating or ditng 


Counter Floor 

A seMDdap^ floor, under the main floor, consisting of battens laid 
on tne Boor joists. 

Counter 

Laths laid 00 top of and at right angles to, another series 
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Comrtmuiik 

The term applied when a d^rcssioo is made in a nuterial to take 
t . j. ... the head of a screw or nail used in firing, so 

that the head does not project above ibcsurface 

of the material. (5>e ilrustmiion.) 

Coantesses 

t Slates of size 20 im by 10 in. 

COUNTERSUNK Close Roof or Close Couple Roof 

A couple roof in which the feet of the rafters 
are fixed to the ceiling joists, thus forming ties. 

Couple Roof 

A roof in which the feet of the rafters are fixed to the wallplates 
and the heads agaiost the ridge piece, no ties being used. 

Coopted Colmmis 

Columns in pairs, used on chimney pieces and occasionally in 
ornamental cabinet work. 

Course 

A borizonul row of bricks, tiles, stone, building blocks, etc. 
Coursed RnbUe 

Courses oonsistiog of large, squared stones, those in each course 
being the same size, but the courses themselves vaiy> 
ing in size. 

Cove 

A large concave moulding. {See illustration.) 

Cover Fillet or Cover Strip 
A thin strip of flat or moulded bead used to 
cover a joint in panelling, etc. 

Cover FlaAlng 

A sheet of lead or other material which coven a 
Mshing and is turned down over it and tucked into the wall so 
that damp will not eater between wall and flashing: also called an 
apron or apron piece. 

Cover Mould 

A large form of cover fillet. 

Cover Strip 
Set cover fillet. 

Cowl 

A form of hood fixed over a chimney or ventilator. 
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Cradle Roof 
See wagon roof. 

Cramp 

A thin piece of metal, bent at right angles at each end, or state 
used to bind together blocks of masonry or timber. 

Ovcp or Creeping 

A term used in slating and tiling to describe the fan-lilce spreading 
of water into the vertical Joints between adjacent slates or tiles. 

Crend or Crenelle 

An embrasure or indentation in a battlement 
Creating 

A continuous line of ornament, sometimes perforated, crowning 
a ban or roof. 

Crochet or Crocket 

A small, carved and decorated projection used to ornament the 
angles of roofs or spires. It often has the appearance of a hook. 
(5r« illustration.) 



CROCKETS CROSS SECTION 


Crocket Capital 

As hs name implies, a capital decorated below the abacus by a 
series of continuous crockets. 

Cros Section 

An elevational view of an imaginary cut through a building or 
object. (See illustration.) 

Cnaa Vault 

A roof formed by two vaults intersecting at right an gW 

Crowstep Gable 
See corbie. 
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Crown 

The highest point of an arch. (See illustration of arch.) 

Crown Glass 

The name given to early window glass, which was manufactured 
by a blowing and spinning process, the glass finally becoming a flat, 
oKular with a buIUon in the centre. 

Crucks 

Timber beams, rising from ground level, sloping towards each 
other and meeting at t^ top to form a roof rid^, and constituting 
tbe framework of roofs and walls in Anglo>Saxon and medievad 
buildings. 

Crypt 

A chamber beneath the ground floor level of a church. 

Cnlrert 

An arched passage, through which a stream or pipe is carried 
beneath a road or (hiding. 


A metal sheath for the head of a screw, and used in countersunk 
work. 

Capola 

A small dome. (See illustration.) 


PLAN OF STAIRS 
CUPOLA SHOWING CURTAIL STEP 

Carb 
See kerb. 

Cnrtall Step 

The lowest step of a fli^t of stairs, with the outer end carried 
round. (See illustrotioa.) 
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Cartala Wall 

A low wall beyond ihe main defences of a castle, which was 
cesifoed to break the first assault of an attack; also a low wall 
carrying do roof aod used merely as a screen. 

Cushion Capital or Block Capital 
A Byzantine, Romane^ue or Norman capital, in 
the form of a cube, the skies being rounded towards 
the shaft, to give the appearance or an inverted bowl, 
and the upper part being square. Another form 
has mouldings cut on the rounded surfaces. (See 
illustration.) 

Cuqis 

The points separating the foils in Gothic tracery. 

(iSer illustratioQ.) 

Cutten 
See rubbers. 

Cylinder 

A closed cylindrical metal container for hot water. 

Cyma Recta 

A moulding formed by a double curve, the upper part being 
mncaw and the lower convex. Sometimes spelt dma or guU. 
(See dlustratton.) 



CYMA RECTA CYMA REVERSA 

OR OGEE OR REVERSE OGEE 

Cyma Reversa 

A moulding formed by a double curve, the upper port of (he curve 
being convex and the lower concave. (See illustration.) 

Cymatium 

The hi^icst member of a cornice. (See illustration of cornice.) 
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D 

Dado or Dk 

The plinth on which a row of columns stands; also the lower part 
of wall panellinf. (See illustration of Roman orders.) 

I>ado Rail 

The moulding which forms the upper part of a dado is a room* 
sometimes called a chair rail. ’ 

Dagger 

A motif employed in Decorated tracery, with a lancet-shaped 
outline and cu^ and foils inside. 

Dais 

A pert of a room raised above the general floor level. This term 
was applied to the platform at one end of a medieval hall, where the 
bead of the household dined. 

Damp Proof Course, Damp-course or D.P.C. 

A course of some material impervious to moisture, generally laid 
juM above ground level to <*eck the rise of dampness in a wall; also 
fixed m parapets, dtimneys and at many other points in a buildins. 
to prevent the penetration of damp. 

Danced Stairs 
See dancing steps. 

Daacette 
See chevron. 

Dandng Steps, Danced Stairs or Balanced ^^'il]ders 
Suitcase steps used on a turn, but not tapered in the usual way 
In danc^ ttairs the upered end of the tread is widened, so that a 
foothold becomes easier. 

Datum line 

A pven horirontol base-line from which vertical dimensions are 
taken. 

Dead Lock 

A lock which has no latch, and is operated by a key alone. 

Deadening 
See pugging. 
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Deith Watch Beetle (Xesfoblum RufoHUosim) 

A dest^cive insect that attacks stmctural limber in old buildings. 
TTte upping noM it makes u a mating cry. and has been responsible 
for the creature s macabre name. 


Dccastyle 

TTie lem applied to a portico which has ten columns. 

Dcdlag 

TTie mterial used for covering a flat roof if it is kid in stan¬ 
dardized uniu or strips. 


Decorated Style 

The second phase of English Gothic architecture, following Early 
to fSw Pf“edinf Perpendicular, lasting from about 1300 


Demi Column 

A column set into a wall, only half lU depth being visible. 

Deetii 

**^°**' omameatoiion in Ionic 

and Connthun cornices. 

Dentil Coune 

A scries of dentib. {St€ illustration.) 




Diagonal Ribs 

In vaulting, those ribs which mark the intersection of two vaulu. 
Diaper 

A form of omamenuiion. consisting of small squares or lozeoaes 
applied as an all-over pattern on a surface. {See illustration.) 

Dlastyle 

An arranKRient of columns in which the space between each u 
three times the diameter of one column. 
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DUtOOMCCCHB Etrtli 

Evth containiQg deposits of silica, aod used for the manufacture 
of boUow blocks and bricks, for which it is particularly suitable owing 
to insulatioa properties it possesses. 

Die 

5k dado. 


Diffosiag Glass 

A translucent glass made in certaiu patterns spedally designed to 
diffuse light. 

Dipteral 

The term applied to a temple having a double row of columns on 
each side. 

Disicaper 

A oomposition used for painting walls, and consisting of whiting, 
size and colouring matter. 

Dbtyle 

The term applied to a portico with two columns only at one or 
both ends. 


Do* 

An iron spike, either flat or rounded, and bent at each end, used 
in shoring and temporary coostruction, and sometimes fixed into 
brickwork to form steps up a wall on to a flat roof or down into 
a manhole. 


Dog'legged Stafrcaac 

A staircase in which the outer string of the uj^r flight Ilea vertically 
above that of the lower flight. When tUs type 
of staircase was flnt introduced, during the 17ih 
century, h was known as a pair of stain. 

Dog'tooth 

An Early English form of ornamentation 
having the appearance of a row of teeth. (Set 
illustration.) 

Done 

A curved roof, circular in plan. (See iUustra* 
twn on pap 41.) 



DOG-TOOTH 

OflNAMENT 

Dooioe 
5 k keep. 
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Door 

The means of closing a doorway, to be opened or ehut at will. 
Doors arc nude in many ways, of wood, metal or other materiaJt, 
and may be hinged, sliding or invoted. Roman doors were some* 
times of marble and worked by pivot and socket. (.Srr illustratioo.) 



Door Frame 

A solid frame in which a door is hung. 

Door Farsilure 

Door knobs and handles, not including locks or latches. 
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Door LMng 

The wooden lining of a doorway, a door someitmes being bung 
to thit when a door frame is not used; sometimes known as a 
jamb lining. 


Dork Order 

The earliest order of Greek architecture, later adapted by the 
Romans. (See illustrations of orders.) 

Domcr 

A window that projects from a sloping 
roof. (See illustration.) 

Dosserct 

A block above a capital, in Byzantine 
ardiitecture, giving extra sui^rt to the 
arch voussoirs. 



DORMER WINDOW 


Dottfak Elephant 

The name given to drawing paper of a standard sia of 42 in. 
by 28 in. 


Doable Floor 

A timber floor with one or more large jotsU or binders wholly 
or partially supporting the common joists. 

Doable Hang 

The term used for a window which has sashes hung with weights 
and lines. 


Doable Roof or Purlin Roof 

Similar to a single roof, with the addition of purlins to support 
the raflers or dab intermediately. A double flat roof is similar to 
a double floor. 


DouMcs 

Slates of sia 13 in. by 7 in. or 13 in. by 8 in. 



DOVETAIL JOINT 


Dorctailing 

A metbt^ of jointing, in which a fan- 
^aped projection at the end of one member 
nts a correspMiding cut-out section at the end 
of another memW. (See 
illustration.) 

Dowd 

A p^ or pin. (See illustra¬ 
tion.) 
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Dragsing Tie or Dragon Tie 

A short tie fixod across the angle formed by the wallplates at a hip. 
Dragon Beam or Dragoa Piece 

^ A short woodM member which holds the foot of a hip rafter, and 
« secured over the angle formed by the wallplates, bdne supported 
by a dragon t»e. ® rt- 

Dreasings 

Stones such as quoins, k^ones. etc., used as accenU in a brick 
building. 

Drip 

portion on the front of a throating on any 
proyecuon or moulding which is formed to prevent 
rain falling on or running down the face of a build¬ 
ing. Ste also larmier. (Set illustration.) 

Dripstone 

A projecting moulding or canopy over door or window arches, 
its purpose being to throw off rain from 
the wails of the baildiog; also called a 
hood mould or a label. (See illustration.) 

Drop 

The projecting lower end of a rtewel. 
Drop Ormmeat 

Carved omameoiation in the form of 
a pendant. 

Drum 

DRIPSTONE A temporary cylindrical sinjciuce 

,. . round which a veneer is bent in the 

preliminary suges of its appUcation. Also, a hollow column of 
n^nry with a metal core. The term is sometimes used for the bell 
of a capital, and for the vertical supporting member of a dome. 

Dry Rot 

I^y in timber, caused by fungi. The term dry rot is commonly 
used to »ver several kinds, but is properly applicable only to that 
Ol^ by Mtrulius lacrymaiu, the dry rot fungus. This fungus 
reduces wood to a dry and crumbling condition in the iMt stages of 
its attack: also its strands can carry moisture from the damp idace 
where it starte to dryer parts of the building. Poria mlHaniii the 
pore fungus, nuses similar decay but is less virulent. The other mam 
kinds of fungi that affect limber in buildings are Oml^^ra eerebelia, 
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^ cellar fungus, and PaxUlus pawides, which cause datnase oohr 
ia wet w^. (&e ai» wet rot) ^ 

DadKases 

Slacea of size 24 in. by 12 in. 

Duct 

A casing through which air, liquid, steam, gas, or service pipes or 
wing may be conveyed. A pipe duct is a casing or cb^ formed to 
bouse service pipes. 

Dungeon 
Ste keep. 


Early Englisb Style 

^«G^ic arehiiccture that followed the Norman and preceded 
the Decorated period, lasting approximately from the late 12th 
century to the early 14th. 

Early Ceorgiaa Style 

ITjSw"*^**^**” of th« e»riy 18lh century, from about 1715 to 

Kadag 

.. 7^* S^fol ooonecting the top part of a string with a 
skiing M with I string at a diflerent slope. It may be a shapint 
of the stnng or as extension join^ to it * 

Eavta 

of ■ »of, overhanging the top of the wall. (See 
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Earn Board 
Set fascia board. 


Earn Coarse 

The lowest course of tiles or skies laid on a 
roof. 

Echiain 

The curved projecting moulding supporting the 
abacus in a Greek Doric capital. (See illustration 
of orders.) 

Edge Roll 

A Gothic moulding which resembles a staff 
bead. (Set illustration.) 



EDGE ROLL 


JOO 

EGG AND DART 


Egg and Dart or Egg and Tongae 
An eorichmeDt applied to ovolo mould- 
tags; the pattern is Mscd oa a design of 
eggs and arrow-heads arranged alternately. 
(Stt illustration.) 


Eteration 

The external faces of a building, e.g. front, side aiMl back eleva¬ 
tions; alto a drawing made in 
projection on a vertical plane. 

(Set iiluslratioo.) 


Elkabetfaaa Style 
The architecture of the Erst part 
of the Early English Renaissance 
period, lasting approximately 
throughout the reign of 
Elizabeth 1. 

Enipresaes 

Slates of size 26 in. 16 In. 



Eocarpa 

A decorative festoon usually appearing on a frieze, and composed 
of flowers or fraiL 


Eocaustk TUcs 

Earthwware tiles used for ornamental purposes. A patterned 
surface is jNoduced by mixed coloured clays, burnt and e Vwd - 
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Encaged Coknaos 


Columns whk* are joioed to and partially concealed by, a wall 
($n lUostratwo.) '• 



ENGACEO COLUMNS 


Engliib Bead 

niSStfel")** of »««“*«» and stretchen. (See 



b2S3 

H 


ubSS 

pRsnu 
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gu 


EsmsfM 


ej 

■awM 



ENGLISH BOND 



ENTABLATURE 


Enrlckmcat 

Tbe carved or inlaid ornament which decorates mouldings. 
EntaUature 

A6 
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Eatsib >- 

Tbe slightly convex curve to the side of a 
column, formed in order to counteract the 
optical illusion of the outline being ooocave, 
which would result if the sides were straight. 

(Set illustration.) 

Eitf resol 
See mezzanine. 

^itaph 

A monument on a wall, with an ioscriptioa 
recording the virtues of a deceased person. 

Escutcheon “eNTASIS 

A pivoted keyhole cover. (EXAGGERATED) 
(See iHustration.) 

Espagnoktte 

.. A type of bolt by which both the top and bottom 

of a sash are secured by turning one handfe. 

Eostyle 

An arrangement of columns in which the space between each is 
two and a quarter times its diameter. 

Excdni 

A semicircular or rectangular recess for seating; tbe term is some¬ 
times applied to an apse or niche in a church. 



W 


Extcttfioa Hinge 
See cleaning hinge. 


Extrados 


Tbe upper or outer part of the curve of an arch 
of arch.) 


(5r« illustration 


Eye 

A small round window in the centre of a pediment 
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Ft^ade 

The froot or face of a building. 

Faciag 

A anUhiog matenal applied to the facade of a building. 

Faknce 

h..S^ porcelain aomettmes used oo the exterior or 

buildings ID the form of panels, decorative couraet, or as a facing. 

Faitfaced Brickwork 

“ *” ““ "“‘ly 

False CeOiiv 

A ceiling formed below the normal ceiling level to nrovid* «o>/« 
.o ro^u, „ 

Fan Vaahing 

A iy«cm of vankiag m which the ribs suggest the frameworlr or • 
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Fanlicht 

A window above the head of a door. In 
Georfiao buildinA the paoes were divided by 
radiatiaf ^aaing bars, giving a fan*like appear¬ 
ance. This term is also applied to the topmost 
part of a window that b hinged to open. (See 
UluttratioD.) 

Fasda or Fada 

A flat ba^ which projects slightly from an FANUGHT 
architrave. Also, the flat lorface running above 
a shop window, on which the name of & shop may be dispUyed. 

Faada Board 

A horizon^ board fixed at eaves level, the roof gutter beina 
a^ed to the vertical face; also called as eaves boaS or ^Ser 

Feather Edged Boarding 

^rdiag in which Uje ihickness u tapered along one edge, often 
u!Sy° and sometimes instead of batten^o roof 

Feathering 
Set fotiatioo. 

Fenestratkm 

a windows in 

Feretory 

Thu word may be applied to a bier, coffin, tomb or shrine but 
generally^ers to a s^ae, fixed or portable, containing relics’ and 
placed behind the high altar in a church. * 

Ferroconcrete or Rdnforced Concrete 
Concrete, reinforced by steel bars or mesh set in it. 

Festoon 

A form of ornamentation in the shape of a suspended wreath, 
used on a frieze or panel; abo called a 
swag. (See illustratioo.) 



FESTOON OR SWAG 


Fibre Board 

Low-density building board, used as 

... iDlcmal finish, ann for manv map. 

poses where insulation and sound absorption are required ^ ^ ^ 
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Fibrous Plaster 

A compotttkin of Plaster of Paris on canvas, sometimes termed 
8tkk*and>rag work, produced io slabs. 

Fielded Panel 

A panel in which the central space is 
raised so that it projects slightly mood 
the surface of the stiles and rails of the 
framework. {Stt illustration.) 

Ffgured RoDed Glass 

A rolled glass, one surface of which is 
patterned, vwon through the glass being 
obscured in proportion to the configura¬ 
tion of the pattern. The glass may be tinted. 



FIELDED PANELS 
Ffikt 

A narrow flat band separating two mouldings; also the uppermost 
member of a cornice; sometimes called a listel. (See 
iilustraiion!) Also a weld in steelwork. 

FOlister 

An adjustable plane used in woodworking. 

Flagetplale FILLET 

An oval or rectangulsr plate fixed above and below a BAND 
door handle to protect the door surface from finger marks. 





FINIAL 


Flaiil 

The carved or moulded ornament which crowns a pin¬ 
nacle, gable, spire, etc. (5>e illustration.) 


Flnfahlng Coat 

A final coat of paint, to complete the protection 
givea b^ the priming and undercoats and to provide a 
decorative finish. 


Firtclay 

A hrat-resistant clav, used for the manufacture of 
such items as fire badcs, firebricks and chimney pots, 
and for setting ttoves, o^ns or range backs. 


Flnlip or Fining Bearers 

Timbers on top of flat roof joists, to give a fall to the roof for 
rain water drainage. 


FUed Light 

A window that is not made to open. 

SO 
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Fixing Block 

A Mock of some materiRi, whidi will bold nails and screws, built 
into a wall, as a fixing for joinery. 

Flagstone 

A large flat paving stone. 

Flashing 

A material (oRen lead or zinc) used as a protective covering to 
joints between the roof finish and chimneys, dormen, gable walls, etc. 

FlaoDchiiig 

The application of cement mortar to the top of a chimney stack 
to form weathering. 

Flat Roof 

A roof with a pitch so siighl that only lead, asphalt or a similar 
material may be used as a covering. 

Fie die 

A slender wooden spire, also known as a spirelet, rising from a 
roof. 


Flemish Bond 

Headers and stretchers laid alternately in the same course; in 
E>ouble Flemish this is done for 
facing and backing, and in Single 
Flemish for the facing only. {See 
illustniion.) 

Ficiiroa 

A decorative flower or leaf pattern, 
sometimes alleged to be based on the 
Greek honeysuckle motif. 



FLEMISH BOND 


Fliers 

In staircase construction, steps which are rectangular in plan. 
Flight 

A series of stairs, unbroken by a landing. 

FUtebed Beam 

A beam consisting of two or more rectangular memben bolted 
together. Where there are more than two, the inner member is often 
of metal. 
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Float 

As A noun, the word describes a plasterer's wooden trowel 
coocistiai of a short board with a handle fixed on one flat side! 
Used as a verb, to apply the iotermediate coat, between renderini 
and setting, io three<oat plaster work. Hus is known as the floating 
coat and the work as floated work. 

Floated Wwk 
See float. 

Floor 

The flat horizontal plane on which one stands, m a building. 
The structure of a floor, covered by the flnish or flooring. A storey. 

Floreated 

A tern applied to tracecy and embellishment in which floral and 
leaf ornanoeat is used in flowing lines. 

Florentiiw Mosaic Work 
Ste pietra dura. 


Fine 


The enclosed portion of a chimney stack, which carries off smoke. 

A flue may also be formed of a pipe of metal 
asbestos, etc. 



Flush Bead 

A moulding in which the astragal or bead is sunk 

ausH b7ao 


illustration.) 

FlotiDg 

Shallow, rounded grooves oo 
any surface. (Sw illustration.) 




Flylag Bottrca 

A buttress, joined to a main wall by a half arch at the point where 
an internal thrust must be taken. (Set Ulustraiion.) 
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FlrineSbelf 

A shelf that projects above a fireplace opening, but is unsupported 
***° framework t£at surrounds the ^^tacc 

Foils 

The small arcs, whi^ separated by cusps, form Gothic traoery 
e.g. cinquefoil, quatrefoil, trefoil. 

FoUatiOB 

caJedSllSri^ ^ “ Arrangement of cusps and foils; sometimes 


Foot Block 
5 m plinth block. 


Footings 

The lowest layers of materul used in the foundations of a 
building. 


Footpace 
5ee haipace. 


Formcret 

A half rib against a waD in vaulting. 

Fofmwork 

Shuttering, in concrete work. 

Foimdatioiis 

The stone, concrete or brick base on which the walk of a building 


Framed Floor 
Set triple floor. 

FranMd Roof 
See trifle roof. 

Franked Joint 

One variety of joint used between timber glazing bare. One bar 
IB continuous and is mortised to receive halved and hauoched tenons 
worked on the other ban. 

Prater, Frater-bottse or FraCety 
A refectory in a monastery. 
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Frtack Wndow 

A window reaching to ground level, and hung to open like a pair 
of doon. 


Freaco 

Painted deooratiOD on a walL 


Fret 


Geometriotl omameot used oa a flat surface, generally as a baod. 
formed by horizontal and vertical straight lines. (See iUustntioiL) 




RUNNING FRET SYMMETRICAL FRET 

Frieze 

The plain or sculptured band on an entablature, between the 
arehiirave and the cornice. Also, the upper part of a wall in a room, 
above the line of panelling and below the oomke. (See illustration 
of entablature.) 


Frieze Rail 

The horizontal nember between the top and middle panels of a 
door. (See illustration of door.) 


Frog 

The recungular recess in the centre of a brick which forms a key 
for mortar. ' 


Froat Hearth 

That portion of the hearth which projects beyond the fireplace 
into a room; formerly known as a “foot-pace.” 

Frontispiece 

A t^ describing the decoration on the front of a church, or a 
single decorative feature above a gateway. 

Frudoa or Frontoon 
An lSth<eotury term for a pediment. 

Fust 

An archaic term for the shaft of a column. 
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G 

CaMe 

The triangle of wall surface formed by 
the meeting of two sloping roof tines, at 
the end of a ridged roof (Set illustration.) 



CMUS 



GaNet 

A small gable, usually appearing as a kind of pedi¬ 
ment crowning a pilaster on a building. (Set illustra- 
UOQ.) 

Gadrooa 

A deMrative edge having the appearance of inverted 
fluting, formed by a scries of convex curves. 

GaUlee 

A chapel or porch at the west end of the nave or 
entrance to a church. 

Gallery 

A wide corridor, generally an upper storey, walled 
on one side only: also an upper storey for seats in a 
church or public building. 

Galletii« 

The term applied when small fragments of stone, etc. 
are pressed into the mortar of large joints. 

Galvanized Iron 


GABLET 


Iron to which a zinc coating has been applied, in 
order to resut rusting. 


Gambrel Roof 

A hipped roof, terminating in a 
small gable at the ridge. (Stt lilustn- 
(ion.) 

Garderobe 

A privy in a medieval castle, built in 
the thickness of a tower wall, and drain¬ 
ing into the castle moat or into a special 
garderobe pit. 
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Girgojrk 

A water spout projectiag from a roof 
tod often carved in the form of a 
grotesque figure. (See jUnstratioo.) 

Gauged Arcfa 

An arch in which the masonry or brick* 
work is cut to definite sizes and shapes. 


GAkGOYLE Gazebo 

.... An ornamental summerhouse, from 

much a view may be obtained, often incorporated in a garden wall. 


Georgiao Style 

The architecture of the 18th and early 19tb centuries. 


Cesn 

A material made from whiting, linseed oil and ^ue thkklv 
applied as a decorative coating to other materials; when set. it mav 
be carved, and gilded or ^ 


Girder 


A member which spans an opening and carries a 
IS subjected to a transverse stress. 


load, and which 


Glass Brick or Block 

Hollow translucent units made in two. halves, sealed tocether lo 
form a glass block. 


Glariag Bars 

The m^l or wot^n memben in a window unit, which form the 
framework of individual panes. (See illustration of window.) 


Glazing Bead 


Glyph 

A shallow, vertical groove carved on a flat or curved surface. 


Gobqt or Kim 

In staircase construction, the horizontal distance between one 

horirontal distance 

oetween the faces of the top and bottom risers. 


GoU 

iSrrgula. 
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Gorge 

An aherostive term for oivetto. 


Gediic ArchHeetnre 

The architMure that arose from the use of the pointed arch and 
the stmctural dticovcnes related to it, and which, io church archi- 
the use of a ftamework of thin stone memben 
to hoM glass; this period lasted approximately from 1200 to 1500. 

Gothic Rcvhrsl 

The revival of interest in the Gothic style, which began early in 
the century, and exercised a great influence on architectural 
taste during the Victorian period. 

GranolitUc 

A fine concrete floor finish having a special hard-wearing autreeaie 
such as granite: also used for skirtings, sUirs, etc. • 

Creek Architecture 

The trabeated architecture of Classical Greece, based on the 
principles and Moportions of the original Classical orders of archi¬ 
tecture: Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, which were evolved in Greece. 
(Stt illustration of Greek orders.) 

Greek Reriral 

. ^*1 architecture which took place in the 

late tSih and early 19th centuries. 

Groin 

T^he curved arris which is formed by the meeting of two vauhed 
surfaces. 


Groin Rib 

A rib whi^ follows the line of a groin in a vaulted surface. (St* 
liJustration of nbbed vaulting on p. 101.) ^ 


Groined Vaulting 

Vaulting formed by the intersection of groins dtlier with or 
without nbs. 


Grooved and Tongned Joint 
St* tongued and grooved joint. 


GfOtceqne 

A term for a type of ornamenution resembling Arabesque of 
light, fanciful character, and often used to decorate the walls or in 
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tubternmcan parts of andent dassical buildings. Another use of 
the word is to describe ornamental forms such as stalactites, sritich 
decorated 17th- and ISth'Oentury grottoes. It is sometintes to 
describe carved masks of mythical creatures. 

Groaad Floor Plan or Groand Plaa 
A horizontal section showing the arrangement of the ground floor 
accommodation of a building, and generally taken at window height. 

Grooodi 

Rough wood framing, fixed in or to a wall, to which ligiTi gt. 
panelling, etc., are fixed. 

Great 

A mortar, liquid enough to be poured, used as a filler, and some- 
tunes as a fixing agent 

Gu^eeo 

See band and gudgeon. 

GaOlocbe 

An interlaced network pattern used as an enrichment on a mould- 


GalaorGela 

An Italian form of the word cyma. 

Golly or Gulley 

A guUy ^p. or trapped gully, in drainage. A receptacle with a 
wter seal, a waste pipe and a drain. Usually the waste pipe 

^scharges in tl» open air, over a grating in the top of the guIW. 
A yard gully, with a grating, receives the surface water from a yiM 
or A rainmter gully receives rainwater. Sealed gullies, with no 
grating, arc used for special purposes. 

Gnttse 

&«all. drop-like ^mcnli under the regula and mutules of a 
I>onc enubUture. (See ilhistration of orders.) vi ■ 

Gutter 

ofi ^ on ^ 

of a parapet wall, to carry off rainwater. 


Gutter Board 
See fhsda board. 
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Gutter Bracket 

A meul support shaped to hold a gutter, aod which csd be lUed 
to the eaves board or the end of the rafters, or buiU into the wall. 

Gjrpsani 

Hydrous calcium sulphate, from which Plaster of Paris is mudf 
and which is a basic material in the manufacture of many other 
kinds of plaster used in building. 


H 

Hagioscope 

A small oblique window in a medieval church, through which the 
altar could be seen. Sometimes called a squint 

Half Bat 

The term applied to a half brick. 

Half Laeding 

A rectangular loirding which makes a half>tum between two 
flights of stairs, and is twice the width of one flight. 

HaJpace or Holfpoce 

Part of the floor in on old bouse, which is raised sli^tly in front 
of a bay window or ftreptace. When api^ied to a dais, a landing on 
a staircase, or an altar, it is called a footpace. 

Hotf-Tiinbered Building 

A limber-framed building, the structural members being of wood, 
and the spaces between the framework filled in with brick or other 
material. 

Halved Joiat 

A joint formed by two overlapping mem¬ 
bers, the overlapping Mrts being halved to 
make a flat Joint. (See iUustration.) 

Hammer Brace 

The curved vertica] member which supports 
a bammerbeam. (See illustration of hammer- 
beam roof.) 
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Hinrntrlmm Roof 

A Oothic form of roof in which the rafters are supported by a 
horizontal member called a banuner> 
which projects from the wall, but 
is not joioM to the corresponding 
hammerbeam on the opposite wall. 
(.See illustration.) 

Hand (of Doors) 

The term which describes the swing of 
a door; a door is said to be ri^t-huded 
when, on opening it away from one, 
the handle is on the right>hand tide; if 
the handle is on the l^-hand side, the 
door is left-handed. 



HAMMERBEAM ROOF HandraU 

In staircaae construction, the top rail 
which follows the inclination of the stairs, and into which are fitted 
(he beads of the banisten. 


Handrail Screw Bolt 

A type of boll, with a square nut on one end and a round slotted 
nut and washer on the other, used to make the joints between 
portions of handrails, and butt joints in curved frames or 

Hanger 

In timber roof consinKtion, a member fixed to a rafter or purlin 
and to a runner, to help to sunport the ceiling jmsts. A timber or 
meial member hanging from a floor, to carry a suspended ceiling. 

Hanging Stile 

The vertkal member of a door, shutter, etc., on the side hinged to 
the frame. (See illustration of door.) 

Hardboard 

Higb-density building board used for the same purposes as 
plywood. 

Hardcore 

htick or stone, coarse gravel, broken concrete and so on, 
used to form a thoroughly consolidated and wen-drained bed undw 
a solid concrete floor, ii^aoe concrete, hearth or paving, or as a 
fining to a void. 

Hardwood 

Oflicially defined in British Standards Institution leaflet B.S. 
fiO 
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&gt: 1946, ts follows “A convtnttODal tern used to denote the 
timber of broadleaved trees belonging to the boUiuucal group 
Anp'ospernu." 

HarcUp Arch 

A tenn sometimes applied to a keel arch. 

Haii or Harllng 

The Scottish term for rou^tcasdng. 


Haunch 

In arch construction the lower part of an arch, that taku the 
thrust (jSft illustration of arch.) In joineiv, the term describes a 
small projection at the root of a tenon, which has 
been reduced in width. See also haunching and 
bauocbed teoMi. 

Hauocbcd Tenon 

A tenon with a haunch. (,See illustration.) 

Haundd^ 

Hie sinking into which a tenon haunch U fitted. 



Head HAUNCHED 

The topmost horizontal member of a door or TENON 
window frame. 


Header 

A brick laid in a course to that its end forms part of the wall 
surface. Also, a slate of size 14 in. by 10 in. 

Header Bond 

A bond consisting only of headers. 

Header Coarse 

A course consisting of headers. 

HeUx 

A small spiral member beneatb the abacus of a Corinthian capital. 
(See illustration of Greek orders.) 

Melffl Roof 

A pointed roof formed by four inclined faces Joirted at the top, 
with a gable at the angle of each face. 

Heroic Order 
.See Composite order. 
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Hcrrtacboae Struttlaf 

Small pwoea of 0xcd criss-cross fashion bstweeo floor jdits, 
to give extra rigidity. 

Hexastyli 

The term applied to a portko with six columns. 

HIgb TensUe Slccl 

Low carbon (and usually low alloy) steel, with higher tensile 
strength than mild steel. 

Hip 

The external angle formed by the meeting of two sloping roof 
surfaces. 


Hip Hook 

An iron book at the lower edge of a hip, to keep the hip tiles from 
slipping. Sometimes called a hip iron. 

Hip TUe 

A saddle-shaped tile for laying over 
a hip. 

Hipped Roof 

A roof in which the end is formed 
by a sloping face enclosed by hips. (5 m 
illusiratioo.) 



HIPPED ROOF Hlt-aad-MIsa 

A ventilator formed by two identically 
perforated plates, one fixed and one movable: by sliding the latter 
the perforations can be made to coincide or not as desired. 


Hod 

A wooden Mugh with a long handle like a broom handle. It is 
used for carrying bricks artd mortar on the shoulder to the bricklayer 
at work. 


Hoggia 

Gravel. The meaning varies in difl^erent localidM. Generally 
noun r^m to path or road gravel. In some places it means gravel 
u dug: in other^ the same but with the large gravel screened out. 
Elsewhere, hoggin it used as a term for rough aggregate. 

HoUerbtl 

A metal support, fixed in an outride wall and encircling a pipe 
running down the wall, so that the pipe is firmly secured. 

Hollow Wan 
Stt cavity wall 
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HoMrcoabcd WaU 

A brick wall in which oertaio headers in each course are omitted, 
in order to provide free air circulation; known as a sleeper ««11 when 
tniih in this way and carrying the ground floor joists. 

Hood 

See canopy. 

Hood Mould 
See dripstone. 

Hopper Mead 

A funoeUshaped rainwater head. 

Hopper Light 

The ui^wr part or i casemexit, hinged at the bottom to open 
inwards. 

Housed Joint 

A joint that is socketed, as opposed to a butt joint. 

Hydrated Liine 

Lime thoroughly slaked by a special process, leaving a perfe^ 
dry powder. It is mixed with sand and water before use in building. 

Hydrautk Cements and limes 

Cements and Umes ^aich possess the property of setting under 
water. 

Hypocaost 

The chambers or ducts of the Roman system of heating rooms by 
means of hot air flues. (See illustration.) 



. . OF PILLARED HYPOCAUST 
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H)rp(»t7l« 

Tbe term describing a hati in which the roof is supported by 
columns at various points, ^ving a forest>like appeairance to the 
interior. 

Hypotnchelloa 

Tbe groove vdiich endides a Greek Dork column at the point at 
which & shaft ends, and which oonoecis the shaft with the necking. 
(See illustration.) 



I 

Inpeiial 

The name given to drawing paper of a standard size of 3<H in. by 
22iin. 

Impost 

The member immediately bdow tbe springuig tine, on wfakh an 
arch rests. (See illustration of arch.) 

laSlta 

The term used to describe work done in its final position in a 
building. For example, a reinforced concrete lintel for which the 
shuttering is put up over an opening and the concrete poured there, 
is a “cast in situ Unid," whereas a lintel formed separately and 
erected vriien set is a precast linteL 

Indent 

A depression or sinking formed in a member, often a metal ;date 
or bar to that it can be biolted to another member having a similar 
sinking, or, in tbe case of a reinforcmg bar, bonded into concrete. 

Ingle Nook 

A wide, recessed chimney opening, usually flanked by seats. 
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InUy 

A fonn of decoration in whid) thdiow sinkinp are made in 
solid wood, and then filled in with pieces of different coloured 
wood or other material, shaped to fit the hollows; sometimes 
caUed intarsia. 

IttsalatlDg Board 

Building board made of wood wool and cement, with good 
insulating properties. The thicker boards are used in place of 
boarding in roof construction and for partitions. 

InaulatioB 

The use, in a boildin^ of a material or method that will obstruct 
the passage of sound, Oght, heat or vibration fl'om one surface to 
another. 

latarda 
See inlay. 

Interceptor 

A trap in the form of a water seal, placed between a drain 
and a sewer, in order to stop the passa^ of sewer gas into the 
drain. 

Intercoluniuitioo 
The space between two columns. 

Inlennediale Ribs 

In vaulting, the ribs inserted between the transverse and diagonal 
riba, to give extra support to the panels; also known as tiercerons. 

Intcrtk 

A horizontal member fixed between two uprights and lying 
parallel to and a little lower than the main horizontu tie beam in a 
partition. 

Intrados 

The inner part the curve of an arch. (See illustration of arch.) 
Ionic Order 

One of the Greek orden of architecture, later adapted by the 
Romans. (See illustration of orders.) 
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lsD««<ik Projection 

A ceometric*! dnwing sbowiof an object in three dimensions. 
The plan it set up with lines at an equal angle to the horizontal, and 
vertkah projects from it to scale. This method gives the objM a 
more realistic appearance than axonometric projection, but all 
diagonals and curves are distorted. (See illustrations.) 



ISOMETRIC PROJECTION 


Italiaa Order 
Set Composite order. 


J 

Jack Rafter 

A short rafter which Joiru the eaves of a roof to a hip or valky. 
Jacks 

Figures with movable arms wHh hammers, fixed beside the belT 
of a public or church clock, which strike the hours or quarters. 

Jacobean Style 

A period of Early English Renaissance architecture, lasting 
approximately throughout the reign of James 1. 
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Jamb 

MasoQry, brick or woodwork, which 
fonns the vertksl surround to a door¬ 
way, window or itrq>ltce opening. (See 
illuitiatioa.) 

Jamb lialog 
Set door iining. 

Jib Door 

A concealed door in a wall, flush 
with the wall surface. Jib doors are 
often papered over with the tame wall¬ 
paper in the room, so that the 
symmetry of the wall surface may be 
preserved. 

Joggk 



SQUARE JAMB TO 
DOORWAY 


In masonry or stonework, a joint in which a projection on one 
member fits a similar sinking on another, llte term is alto applied 
to a grouted joint in which each of the adjacent stones in a coorte 
is recessed. The overlapping of r> 
inforcing bars in a concrete beam is 
known as a joggle. 

Jointless Flooring 
Flooring made of a cootposition 
of materials laid in a senu-plsstic 
cocidilioa on a solid surface. 

Joist 

One of several parallel beams 
TIMBER FLOOR JOISTS SSSSoiJ.) 



K 


Keel Arch 


A curved arch, rising to a point that resembles the 
keel of a ship reversed; also called an ogee or harelip 
arch. (See illustration.) 

Eed MouUli« 

See ogee moulding. 


KEEU 
OR OGEE 
ARCH 
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Kecpc's Ceatot 

A platter made of gyptum that has been submied to two burnings, 
and treated with alum, or borax and cream of tartar. 

Keep 

The ttron^wld or great tower of a medieval castle. The word 
donjon, Norman*Fno& in origin, is sometirnes used, and from it 
is dmv^ dungeon, a prison beneath a tower. 

Kcattsfa Rag 

A bard limestone found in Kent. It has good weather«resisting 
properties, and is used as an external building stone. 

Kerb or Oob 

The stone, concrete or tile edging which separates a pavement 
or sidewalk from a road surface; aUo the moulded mem^r that 
borden the frMtt hearth of a fireplace. 

Key 

The central voussotr of an arch, sometimes ornamented with 
carving; or the top stone of a dome or vault, also called a keystone: 
an iacm surface on a wall or ceiling to which plaster may 
also a general term for any rough surface which helps adfac^n. 
(See Qlustratioo of arch.) 

Keypbte 

A metal plate surrounding a keyhole. 

Keystone 
5^ key. 

Kkkiat Plate 

A metal plate fixed to the bottom rail of a door, to protect the 
door. 

KiagClcner 

A brkk in which one comer is cot away, so that the header at tlmt 
end is half the width of the brick. 

King Post 

centre vertical post in a king post truM, which supports the 
tie-beam, and takes the feet of the purlin struts. (£re Ulustratkm of 
king post truss.) 
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King Post Tnas 

A roof truss having a centre king post. (Ste iilustraiion.) 



Knee 

A tem sometimes used for that put of a dripstone where it 
returns at the springing line of an arch. Another meaning is for a 
wood or metal rnember acting as a corbel under a beam end. It is 
also applied to a vertical curve in a handrail, and to a straight joint 
formed in a handrail, where it joins the top of the newel: an altema* 
live name for this is a toggle joint. In cabinet<maktng h describes the 
upper, convex curve of a cabriole leg on a chair, table, or cabinet 
stan^ 

Koeclcr 

An intermediate length of the coping to a gable end, which is 
bonded into the wall. 

Knot, Knotting 

To apply a coat of knotting (shellac dissolved in spirit) to (be 
knots in wood. 


L 

Ubel 

See dripstone. 

Label Sl^ 

A boss, often ornamented with foUa^ terminating a dripstone 
in Euly English work. The dripstone is sometimes stopped by a 
carved bead or snull corbel 

Laced Valley 

A roof valley in which there is no gutter at the an^e, the courses 
at that point sweeping up to a slaie>aad-a>half or til^and'a>balf, 
l^d on a wi^ botid, slantwise. 
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I^Mamr or Leqaw 

A word occuionally used to describe « ceiliag, or more pftr> 
tiodtrly « p«nelled or coffered cdlinj. 

LacsBwlo 

Seeaissoos. 


Ledict 

SUtes size 16 to. by $ io. 


LadyChtpcI 

A chipd dedicated to the Virgin Mary, usually at the east end of 
a church, bat sometimes a<iyoming the choir, or the transept; some 
diM fche* contaifl two such chapels. In 1S38. John Britton said of this 
term that it was modern appUcation, derived from the Catholic 
phrase ‘Oor Lady.' ” (Dieihnary of ih* ArcMieetwt and Archaeoiogy 
tf Ike Middle Ages) 


^^‘^^covering which provides insulation to water pipes, boilm, etc. 
Also, narrow battens nailed across the shaped ribs of centering. 


Lawaatcd 

The term applied to a nuterial which is built up of a series of 
layers of the same or alternating materials. 


Laacct Arch 

A narrow pointed arch, typical of the Eaiiy English period of 
ardutecture. Sometimea callea an acute arch. (5ee iHustratioa.) 




LANCET WINDOW 


Lancet Window 

A narrow pointed window, typical of Early English architecture; 
it often appears in conjoined groups, illustration.) 
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LaiKUDf 

A flat platform between two flighu of stairs. 

Lasten 

A small ornamental open or glased ttructure crowning a dome or 
roof, and lighting an interior. 

Lantern Light 

A skylight with flat, glazed vertical sides, rising from the roof of a 
building, as distinct from a skylight lying almost flush with the 
covering of a sloping roof. 

Lap 

The extent to which a course of tiles or slates overlaps the course 
next but one below. When a slate is fixed with a single nail at its head, 
the lap is the extent to which a course overlaps the course next but 
one bdow it, but does not include the area between the bead of (he 
slate and the nail hole. In single lap tiling the lap is (he extent to 
which one course covert the course below. 

Larmier 

A term for the drip formed in a cornice. 

Late GcorgiaB Style 

The architecture of the reign of George IV. 

Lath 

A thin wooden strip. 

Lattice 

An openwork screen, formed of one set of parallel members 
crossing another; sometimes applied to diamond-shaped leaded lights. 

Lattice Girder 

A girder having a number of braces crossing each other diagonally. 
Lattice Window 

A window which is given the appearance of a lattke by the 
arrangement of the glazing bars. 

Lay Panel or Lying Panel 

A timber panel in which the grain of the wood runs borizontaily. 
LayUgbt 

A glazed opening in a ceiling, to admit natural or artificial light. 
Leaded Light 

A window formed by small panes of ^ass set in lead cames. 
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Lcu-to Roof 

A roof htving one sloping surface only, built against the side of 
another building. An arckaic term it a tO'fall. 

Ledge 

The bofizontal member which, in the simplest form door 
construction, is fixed across the vertical boarding. 

Ledged Door 

A door consisting of vertical boarding (known as battens) held 
together by ledges. 

Ledged and Braced Door 

A kdged door, with additional braces fixed diagonally between 
the ledges. 

Ledged. Braced and Framed Door 
A ledged and braced door with a frame which is the same thickness 
as the and battens together. 

Lcqacar 

5er lacunar. 

Leaeae 

5^ pilaster strip. 

Lick Gate 

A covered gateway to a churchyard. 

Lkme 

A short rib that Knki intermediate or ridge ribs in vaulting, but 
does not rise from the same sp»ringing line. 

lixae 

Calcium oxide, obtained by burning limestone, 
lime Mortar 

A mortar composed of slaked lime, sand and water, mixed to a 
plastic consisteocy. 

Limestoae 

Stone which consists largely of carbonate of lime, but of which 
there are many varieties. 
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LioenfoU 


A decorative device baaed on folded 
fyimiture in the ISih and 16th cen¬ 
turies. (See illustration.) 

lintel or Lintol 

A horizontal member supported at 
each end, and c^ina a weight. (See 
illustration of window^ 

Ustd 

SrefiUet 

Lobby 

A small ante-room or passage into 
which one or more rooms open. 


linen, used on pMoeTlinf and 



irrrfKrnii 


LINENFOLD PANEUING 


Lock rail 

The middle hMizontal member of a door; also called a middle 
rail (See illustration of door.) 


Loggia 

A covered gallery, open on one or more sides. 


Long and Short Work 

A Saxon method of laying the quoins of stone walls, in wluch 
flat horizontal stones alternate with tall vertical ones. 


Loom 

An opening in the roof of a medieval hall, to let 
out smoke from the Are; also one of a series of in¬ 
clined horizontal slats fixed in a window or other 
opening, to admit the pasuge of air while excluding 
rain and sun. (5» illustration.) 

Low Relief 

Ornament or sculpture, lightly carved or moulded 
on a surface. 

Lug 

LOUVRES A small projection on any member to assist in 
fixing. e.g. on a tile where it is also called a nib. 

Lunette 

A semicircular window. (See illustration of dome.) 

Lying Panel 
See layjtanel. 
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M 

MscUcoladoa 

In a medieval castk, a projecting parapet supported by corbels 
and having openings between the corbels through which defenders 
could drop missiles upon assailants. 

Majolica 

Glazed and ornamented Italian earthenware. 

ManlMk 

An inspection chamber providing access to drains, etc. 

Mansard Roof 

A roof with a double pitch, the lower part of the slope being 



steeper than the upper part; the name is taken from the French 
architect. Francois Mansard. (St€ illustration.) 

Maatel or Mantelshelf 

The shelf above a fireplace opening. (See also mantel tree.) 
Mantel Tree 

The term originally used for a horizontal wooden member fixed 
Mn^t angles to the fireplace jambs, and supporting the chimney 
breast. From thb term the words manieJ and mantelshelf are d^ved. 

Maatripiece 

The wood, stone or brick surround of a fireplace opening. 

MarUe 

A hard species of limestone, pure white or veined and coloured, 
which ukes a high polish. 

MarcMotwascs 

Slates of size 22 in. by 11 in. 
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Martcnts 
S«« margiiu. 

Marciu or Marscnts 

In framed wrk. ihis term is applied to the Hal faces of stiles and 
rmis. A margio also means (be narrow border surrounding a hearth 
where tt meets the floor, and mitred to the fireplace. 

Marqortiy 

A form of decoration in which a thin sheet of wood is inlaid with 
ornament, and then glued to a solid wood surface. 

Mask 

A grotesque carved face, human or animal, used in decoration. 
Masonry 

Stone construction, and, in some districts brickwork, or stone and 
bnck construction. 

Mason’s Mitre 

The meeting of two mouldings, one of which is turned to butt on 
to the other, the joint being at this point and not at the mitre. 

Mastic 

A gum or resin used in the manufacture of varnish: abo an 
adhesive for fixing sheet materiak such as glass, rubber tiles, etc. 

Mat Sinking or Mat Wdl 

The sinking in a floor at the entrance door to hold a mat. 

Malckboarding, Matched Boarding or Malchii« 

^rding, with tongued and grooved joints, either beaded or 
V->omted to conceal the effect of any shrinkage. 

MedalUon 

A plaque carved in low relief. 

Meeting RaDs 

The horizontal members of a sliding sash window that m wt in 
the centre of the frame when the window is closed 

Meeting Stfks 

The stiles of double doors that meet when the doors are dosed. 
Merlon 

The raised part of a battlement, between the embrasures. An dd 
name, seldom employed now, is cops. (Set illustration of battlemeoL) 
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Metope 

The space between two triglyphs in * Dork frieze. left open m 
cnrly work, but later decorated by carving. (See illustration of 
ord^) 

Mezzanine 

A low storey, usually extending over only part of a building, and 
introduced between any two main floors; sometimes called an 
entresol 

Mica Flap 

A mka sheet, hinged to a ventilator, to allow currents of air to 
pass through it in one direction only. 

Middle Rail 
See lock rail 

Mfld Steel 

Low carbon steel, used for steel framing of buildings, for concrete 
reinforcement, and for angles, bars, channels and so on for raany 
purposes. 

Misericord or Miserere 

A nanow seat binged to fold bock, and having a small ledge on 
the underside, to give support to the occupant when standing. This 
teat it placed in tlw choir stalls of a church, and the underside of the 
ledge it usually deooratively carved. (See illustration.) 



MISERICORD 


I 



MITRED ANGLE 


MHn 

The diagonal jouit formed by two members v^iich intersect at 
right angles, referring more partkularly to mouldings. (See illustra¬ 
tion.) 

Mitred VaDey 

A roof valley in which the slates or tiles are mitred to each other 
at the angle. 
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ModUUoBS 

Brackets supportiog the upoer members of a cornice ia the 
CorinlhUn and Composite orders; also called consoles. (Sm also 
ancones and bracket) 

Module 

Half the diameter of a Classical column at the base, divided into 
30 niioutes or parts. 

Monk Bond 

A variation of Flemish bond; in monk bond two stretchers and 
one header are repeated in a course. 

MonolKh 

A single stooe» often in the form of a monument or colomn. 

Montant 
See muntia. 

Mopstick Handrail 

A circular handrail, with a small flat surface underneath. 

M<^ar 

A material consisting of cement or time mixed with sand and 
water to form a hard'Setting agent, used for bed* 
ding and jointing ia bricklaying and masonry. 

Mortise or Mortice 

To join ^ means of a mortise and tenon: to 
cut a mortise in a member: the sinking cut in a 
member to fit the corresponding tenon on another 
member. 

Mortise and Tcooa 

A method of j^nting two members, in which 
a projecting tenon on one fits into a sinking of 
correspondmg size in the other. (See illustration.) 

Mortise Lock 
A lock let into a mortise. 

Mosaic 

A form of surface decoration in which patterns are composed 
with small pieces of glass, stone or marble set in a mastic. 

Motif 

The basic theme of a pattern. 
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Motte 

The high mound on which a Nonnan cactle was built. 

Meachette 

A tracery motif resembling a curved dagger. 

Mouldings 

Coodnoous projections or incisions used as a decorative band. 

Moumers 
•See weepers. 

Mouth 

Srecavetto. 

.MalUoa or MuonUm 

A vertical member or bar of stone, wood, or iron, in a window 
frame, separating the cawmenu or lights. (See illustration of 
window.) 

Mueaioa 
Sm muUioB. 

Moada, Munting or Mootant 

The centra] vertical member in a door, dividing the panels above 
and below the middle rail. (£ee illustratioQ of door.) 

Mutale 

A projecting and sometimes slightly inclined block above the 
tri^yph and on the sofRt of a Dork cornice. 

Myachery 

An arebak Saxon name for a nunnery. 


N 

NtUhead 

A mot(f based on a pattern of small pyramids, originally used on 
the heads of nails with whkh wooden doors were studded. 

Nartbex 

A long porch placed at right an^ to the nave in a basilican 
church, and forming an entrance. (.See illustratioa of basilican 
church.) 
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NaT« 

“niat p*ft of a church between the choir and the opposite end 
Md serrated from the aisles. (Stt 
illustration of basilicaa church.) 

Newel or Newel Poet 
An upright post fixed at the point at 
which a fli^t of stairs meeu a landing 
or floor, and which supports the string 
and handrail (Sire illustration.) 

Nib 

See lug. 

Niche 

A small recess in a wall, often semU 
circular, as a setting for statuary, etc. 

No-fioes Concrete 

Concrete made of cement and coarse 
aggregate <M\y. without the fine aggregate, such as sand, nomully 
present to dense concrete. ' 

Noggfaig 

A horizontal member fixed between tw studs, in partition 
construction. 



Norman St^c 

form of Romanesque architecture adopted by Norman 
ttse of the rounded arch, lasting approximately 

Noaing 

A general term applied to a projecting rounded edge, often 
rtfernng to that portion of the tread that projects in front of the 
riser of a stair. 


Notch Board 

Another term for a string. It also means a water«gaugiog apparatus. 


Niiiiii« 

iSee iSrafiSJ^ Jacobean mouldings and friea*. 




NULLING 
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O 

Obelisk 

A tapcnog ootumn, of squire or rccungular section, with a 
pyrami^i top. 

Octastyle 

The term applied to a buildiof or portico having eight columns 
at eitbef cad. 

Ocalas 

A cucular window. 

OSset 

A geperal term arolied to a small projection or ledge sttch as the 
projecdsg bnckwora supporting ground floor joists. 

Ogee Arch 
Sm keel arch. 


OgceMouUing 

A term commonly used for a cyma reversa moulding; sometimes 
spelt ogive or ogyve, and also called a keel mould¬ 
ing, and a talon. illustration.) 

Oghe or Ogyve 
See ogee. 

One-Palr-of-Stairs 

An obsolete term for the first floor of a building. 



OGEE 

MOULDING 


Open SItliiv 

A method of slating by which adjacent slates are nailed a little 
apart, thus reducing the cost 


Open WeD Stairs 

Stairs which rise around a rectangular well 


Order of Architecture 

A column with base (usuallv), shaA, and capital surmounted by 
an entablature. The ordm evolv^ and used ^ Oreela were the 
Dork, Ionic, end Corinthian; these were also used by the Romans 
with two additions, Tuscan (a simplified form of Doric) and Com¬ 
posite (a highly enriched combinatioa of lonk end Corinthian). (Sa 
illustrations.) 
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Oratoiy 

A small chapel ia a private house. 

Oriel WMow 

A bay window projecUna from an upper 
storey, sometimes supplied by corbels. (Set 
illustration.) 

OrlenlatioD 

The position of a building in relation to the 
points of the compass. 

OTerdoak 

The outer lap of lead over a lead roll. 

Orerdoor 

A pediment above a doorway. (See illustration of door.) 

Orerfiow Pipe 

A pipe fitted in a cistern to carry away excess water should the 
ball valve be out of order. 

Orerhaag 

A term describing an upper storQr of a bouse which projects above 
the lower ones. 

Overhanging Eaves 

The term used when a sloping roof is carried out beyond the top 
of the wall, forming an overnang. 

OvcnaUlfV or Saiiiag Coarse 
A projecting course of brick or stone in a wall. 

Ovtdo ^fouI<ling 

A wide convex moulding. Another name is 
OVOLO quarter round. See also conja. (5<v illustration.) 




ORIEL WINDOW 


P 


P*trap 

A P'Sbaped trap whidi forms a water scat in 
a waste or soil pipe. (See illustration.) 



Pad Stone 
Set template. 
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P«Co4a 

A word brought to Europe from the Ftr East in the 16th century 
by the Portuguese, meaning a many-sided lower, usuaQy polygooal, 
with elabonUeiy onumentM projecdog roofs, of the type built in 
India and China. 


Pafar of Stairs 
See dog-legged staircase. 

Palladiaji Ardiitectnre 

A generic term for classical architecture during the 18th century, 
and widely adopted in En^and following the pubhntion of t^ 
designs of the Italian architect, Andrea Palladio. 

Pallets or Pallet Pieces 

Oeosoted wood slips built in at joints at intervals up a jamb, to 
provide fixing for a door or window frame. 

Paha Vaulting 
See fan vaulting. 


Pane 

The modem use of this word is to describe a flat sheet of glass 
used for glazio|. Formerly, h was applied to the number of facets 
to a tower, spire, or other part of a building, to spaces twtween 
uprights in pa^itions, and occasionally it meant a paoeL 


Panel 

A sunk or raised surface in a wall, oeiling. door, etc., a series 
* I i e t i .a being known as panelling. (SevUlustra- 

rt htl7 of door.) 



PANTILE 


PantUe 

A tile, slightly bent to form a flat, 
S-shaped section. (See illustration.) 


Parapet or Parapet Wall 

A wall such as is formed by the ex> 
tensioo of the outside walls of a building 
above a flat roof, or built above a cor- 
oke; also a protective wall at the edge 
of a bridge, platform or balcony. (5te 
illustration.) 

Parapet Cutler 

A gutter at the edge of a roof, laid 
behind a parapet. 



PARAPET 
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Pufedaf or Pirghig 

A rendering of mortar used to line a flue. 

Parquet or Parquet Floorfiv 

Flooring consisting of thin hardwood pieces (about i in. thick) 
laid in various patterns on a wood sub-floor. {See also wo^ Mock 
flooring.) Inlaid or plated parquet consists of a surface veneer 
(about i in. thick) of decorative hardwood glued in patterns to 
squares of softwood backing, and laid on a wood sub-floor. 

Parterre 

The spM behiod the orchestra in a theatre auditorium. In a 
garden, this word describes a flat area containing flower be^. 

Partition 

An iotemal dividing wall in a building. 

Party WaU 

A wall which separates two adjacent properties and belongs equally 
to each owner. 

Parrise 

An archaic word, which in England described a church porch or 
a room over such a porch. It is believed to be derived from paraSse, 
which formeriy meant an open space roursd a cathedral 
or church. 

Patera 

A flat, circular ornament, often consisting of acanthus 
leaves. (See illustration.) 

Pavement Light 

A glazed portion of a pavement, providing dayli^t to a basement. 
Pavilion 

The original use of this word was to describe an isolated building, 
with a square or domed roof, or flanking the corner of another 
building. Occasionally it described the projecting front pan in the 
middle of another building The term has also been awlied to a 
summer-house or pleasure-house in a garden. The word u now used 
for a tin^e storey building in which entertairunents may be heU, 
or built near a pUying-fleld. for use by players and to accommodate 
sports equipotent. 

Pebble-dash 

A form of roughcast applied to the external walls of a buikliog, 
in whkh pebMes or cluppings are hurled on to the rendered surface 
before it om hardened. 



PATERA 
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Pedestal 

The moulded base whicli supports a column or series of oolumos. 
{See illustratioR of Roman oro^) 

Pediment 

A decorative feature finishing the 
gabie end of a classical building by 
running the top member of the en¬ 
tablature along the edge of the gable; 
the term is alto applM to a triangu¬ 
lar, segmental or similar ornamented 
feature over a door or window open¬ 
ing. (See illustration.) 

Ptggtes 

The name used in the trade for small roofing slates. 

Pels, Pde Tower or Pile Tower 
A fortified tower, or miniature donjon. (See keep.) 

Pcodl Rooidcd 

An arris very slightly rounded off with sandpaper, in joinery. 
Pendant 

A boss or similar oroameot projecting downwards from a vault or 
oeUio|. 

Peodeodve 

A triangular, curved, overhangiDg surface, which, springing from 
the comer of a square compartment, carries a dome over. (See 
illustration of dome.) 

Peripteral 

The term describing a building surrounded by a range of columns. 
Peristyle 

The term applied to a range of columns surrounding a building 
or open court. 

Perpead 

A general term applied to truly perpendicular angles, etc.; also 
the tine formed by the veriicat joints on the face of a brkk or stone 
wall. 

Perpcodicolar St;^c 

The last phaM of English Gothic architecture, following the 
Decorated period, and preceding the Italianate style of the Early 
S6 
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English ReoAusaDce of the 16Ui century; it wu notable for its 
slender vertical ascending lioea, and for its great glazed spaces. 

PerpcBt Slooe 

An archaic word for a bonder. 

Perron 

A flight of steps or a staircase outside a building. 


Perspective 

A drawing which represents an obfeet as it appears to the eye. 
(See iUustration.) 



enough to conceal the occupants. 

Piano NoMle 

A term sometimes applied to the storey of a house which contains 
the reception rooms. 

Piazza 

An open space surrounded by buildings; also a covered walk with 
a roof supported by columns. 

Keture Rail 

A moulded grooved rail on the upper part of the wall of a room, 
forming the lower border o( the frieze; sonaetimes called a frieze rail. 

Pier 

An iiMlepeodent mass of brickwork, masonry or concrete, which 
^es support to beams or arches, or is attached to a wall at a point 
where a heavy load is imposed. 
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Pictn Don or Floreatjoe Mosaic Work 
Aa ornamental mosaic surface, composed of lapis agate, 
fragments of marble, and hard stone, int«id 
and highly polished. 

Pilaster 

A rectangular column, projecting only 
slightly from a wail, and, in Classtcat archn 
lecture, conforming with the design of one of 
the orders. (5ee illustration.) 

Pilaster Str^ 

A pilaster which has neither base nor 
capital. An alternative term is lesene. 

Pile 

A stake or pillar (often reinforced concrete) 
driven or bored into the ground to support 
the foundations of a structure. 

PUJar 

An upright member, which, as distinct from 
a column, need not be cylindrical or conform 
PILASTIR with the proportions of an order. 

Pillar Tap or Pillar Valve 

A tap or valve fed by a water supply which is joined to it vertically. 
e.g. a tap fixed to a buin. 

Pimscle 

The pointed termination of a spire; a small, turret-like termination 
on a buttress or parapet, sometimes ornannented with crockets. 

Plscha 

A shallow basin set in a niche near the altar in a church, in which 
sacred vessels are washed; tho term is sometimes applied to the tank 
a Roman bath. 

Pise dc Terre 

Wall construction in which temporary shuttering is filled with 
rammed day earth. 

Pitch 

The residue, after extraction of oils, from coal tar. It Is treated 
m various ways for use in building purposes. 
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ntch (of roof) 

The angle at n4uch a roof slopes. 

Pitch Mastk Flooring 

A jointless flooring composed of coarse aitd fine aggregate bound 
with fluxed pitch. 

Pitched Ro<^ 

A roof in which the surfhce rites at an an^e as distinct from a 
flat roof. 

Pitthlag Piece 

A joist which supports a carriage piece. 

PUIdTUcs 
St< tiles. 


Plan 


A drawing which shows the disposition of a building on the 
ground, or of the rooms at any pven floor levd. (See illustration.) 



Planceer 

Another term for the soffli of a stair. 


Planted Moulding 

A moulduig cut independently and applied to a surface, u distinct 
from a stuck moulding. 

Plaster 

A material applied to walls and ceilings, and generally understood 
to be a composition of lime, water, sai^ and sometimes hair, and 
Plaster of Paris. 


Plaster Board 

Building board made of gypsum or similar material faced with 
paper. 
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PiMter or Paris 

Calctned aod fiady ground gypsum. 

Plastks 

A generic oame for chemically produced resioous materials which 
may be moulded by beat or pressure, or both. There are two K Atif 
classea of plastic materials, thermosetting and thermoplastic: the 
first, after forming by heat and pressure, cannot be reformed by this 
process, adille the second after forming by heat and pressure, may 
be reformed by the same means. A wide rauge of plastic products 
may be produced, with great variations in character and af^licatioo. 

Platband 

A flat fascia, or course, in which the projection is less than the 
height. This word is alio sometimes applied to a door lintd. A term 
formerly used was corsa. 

Plate Glaai 

More cortealy, polished plate glass. A transparent gtatt both 
surfaces of which have been ground, smoothed and polished, to 
render them flat and parallel, thus giving undistorted vision and 
reflect ion. 

Plate Tracoy 

Gothic tmccry of the Early Enelish period, pierced in a flat slab 
of stone above the heads of windows, but within the window 
surround. 


Plbcfa 

The square member which forms the lowest part of the base of a 
column: the tern is also applied to the moulded projecting base of 
any structure. (Sre illustration of Roman orders.) 

niBth Block 

A block «the foot of an architrave, to give a distinctive supporting 
enough a^ thick enough to master the skirting. 
Uswiy the moulding of the block roughly follows parallel to the 
arc^ve ^lon but omitting the AUeu and finer mouldinp. Also 
called a skirting block, architrave block or foot block, in Afferent 
(ustnets. 


Ploagbed 

‘."i* longucd joint is made by joining 
adja^t groov^ boards with a sqiarate tongue of metal or hard¬ 
wood inserted into both grooves. 
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Ploughshare Trrist 

Iq vaulting, a surface between a diagonal and wall rib. with a 
twisted appearance, due to the higtier level of springing of the wall 
rib. 

P1og<ock 
See bib-cock. 

Plumb Perpendicular 

To test or adjust by means of a pturob-lioe. 

Plywood 

A material formed by cementing two or more thin sheets of wood, 
face to face, the grain of alternating sheM runoing in a diflerent 
directioa. 


Pocket 

The opening in a pulley stile, pvtng access to the weights, and 
closed by the pocket piece. 

Pocket Piece 

The removable cover to the a cces s pocket in a pulley stile. 


Podium 

A continuous plinth su|^rting 
a series of columns; also a plat¬ 
form enclosing an arena. 

Pointing 

The surface finish to brick Joint¬ 
ing. (5cr illustration.) 

Pole Plate 

A timber laid from truss to truss. 



POINTING 


and supporting the feet of the common rafters, at the same time 
forming the side of a parapet gutter. 


Poling Boards 

In (empora^ timbering for trenches, the boards placed vertically 
against the sides of the trenches, or against sheeting next to the 
Sides. 


Poppyhead 

The carved finial of a bencb-cnd. 


Porch 

A covered entrance to a building. 
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PorUB 

A mtia entrance to a church. 

PoftcaOU 

An iron or wooden grating in the pteway of a castle, the sides 
slidtBf in vertical grooves, so that h can be suspended or lowered 
at will. 


Porte-CocUre 

A pteway, porch or passap, through which a wheeled vehicle 
can pass. 

Portico 

A roofed space, open or partly enclosed, 
forming an entrance to a building. (See 
illustration.) 

Portland Cenent 

PORTICO An artificial cement manufactured from 

lime and day. 



Pordasd Stone 

Unxstone, quarried at Portland, white, cream or light brown in 
colour. 


Post and Lintel 

One the earliest forms of construaion, based on the principle 
Of a horuon^ member (lintd) supported by a fixed vertical member 
(post) at each end. 

Postera 

A small private entrance, usually a pte, at the back of a building. 
Post'tettsioning 

A lyttcm of presiressing in which concrete is first cast and set, 
*1^ ^ threaded through holes left in the concrete and then 

stretched and anchored. (See also pro'tensioning.) 

Precast Concrete 

ne t^ applied when concrete members are cast and finished 
before being built into position, as opposed to being cast /h situ. 

PrecastStoM 
See reconstructed stone. 

Prcdella 

An altar step, sometimes decorated with painting on the vertical 
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face. The term is also applied to ptintiDg or sculpture applied to the 
horizontal wall or shetr immediately behind and above an altar. 

Prefabricated 

The term applied to any roember, or series of members forming 
a unit used in building, which is manufactured and completed away 
from the site, and only requires fuing in position. 

Pres b ytery 

, That part of the eastern end of a church which is occupied by the 
high ahar, often raised from the floor by steps; sometimes the term 
is used to include the choir. 

Pressed Brkk 

A brkk which, before burning, is subjected to machine pressing. 
Presiresring 

This description is applied to a method of construction in which 
compressive stresses are deliberately set up in a member, in or^ 
to resist tensile stresses which will result from the load. Pre-tensioning 
and post-tensioning are two systems used. 

Pre-tmsionixig 

A system of prestressin^ in which high tensile steel wires are 
stretched before concrete is poured round them. {Set also post- 
tensioning.) 

Priced BQ] of Quantities 

A bill of quantities with a price eniered beside each item. 

Prick Post 

An old term for a queen post. 

Pricking-up 

The first coat of coarse stuff in plastering on partitions and 
ceilings: it corresponds to rendering on walls. 

Prime Cost Sum 

A prime cost sum, known as a P.C sum, is a sum provided in a 
specification or a bitl of quantities, for an article to be supplied by 
a specialise or firm nominated or selected by the architect; or as a 
provision for the supply of an article, the deuils of whidi cannot be 
settled at the lime of drafting the document. A P.C. item is filed or 
installed by the builder. 

Priming 

The first coat of paint applied. 
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PrisCCSMS 

Slates of size 24 in. by 14 in. 

Prlnciiul 

The name applied to the frame, or arraniement of tnmea. which 
carries a roof. 


Principal Posts 

Coraer posts used in a timber building. 


Priodpal Kafters 

The maJo rafters forming a roof truss, as distinct from the 
raiters. (Ste illustration of king post truss.) 


common 


Primiatjc Glass 

A translucent rolled glass, with one smooth surface, the other 
ronsisiiog of parallel prisms. The arrangement of these prisms causes 
0« h^t passing through the glass to be refracted in a direction 
wluw tt determined by the angle of the prism and the slant at which 
the light strikes the glass. 


Oenerally, this describes a contour or flat outline. It applies also 
to tee tmporaty wooden posu or pegs that are set up at the ends 
of foundation trenches, end act as a guide to the conerotor and 
bncklayer. 


Prostyle 

frMt'ofTbuildSfr ^ “* «>>uJ»ns, standing in 

ProvisiontI Sum 

a speciflcaiion or a bill of quantities, for special 
pans building work, either because the work covered by the sum 
IS to ^ done by a speciaUst sub-contractor or because the detaib 
Jr ** V"* of drafting the document A provisional 

covers both supplying and fixing or executing the work on the 


Pseudo-dipteral 

term applied to a building planned to be dipteral, but without 
the inner range of columns. 


Pteroma 
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Pngglng or Detdcaioe 

Varioui materuls possessing sound ituutition properties, used io 
the floors of buildiof^ 

PiiDejr Stile 

The prioapal member of the side casing of a vertical sliding sash 
window ftame. It carries the pulleys, and forms one side of tlw box 
or case oootauiing the weights. 

Pulpit 

A raised, partially enclosed platform in a church, from which the 
sermon is usually ddivcred. 

Pulpitam 

The name given to a rood screen in a large church. 

Pulvliiated 

Literally, this word means cushioned or pillowed. The term is 
applied to a ft-ieze having a convex face witen seen in profile, and 
with particular reference to an Ionic frieze. 

Puncheon or Punchioa 

A short timber upright; formerly the term was particulariy applied 
to studs. 

Purlia 

A beam carried by roof trusses or waits, and supporting rafters in 
mid-span. (See illostnition of king post truss.) 

Purlin Roof 
See double roof. 

Putlog Holes 

The small holes left in the walls of a building, to bold the putlogs. 
With the advent of flat<nded tubular metal putlogs, the hole are 
mere slots in the horizontal joints. 

Putlogs 

Horizontal scaffoldiDg members, on which the planks or decking 
of scaffolding are laid. 

Potto 

A sculptured figure of a small, unclothed boy. 

Pycoostyle 

An arrangement of columns in which the space between each is 
One and a half times the diameter of one column. 
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PYLONS 


Pylon 

A high, isolated structure, sometimes 
used to mark a boundary, or decora- 
lively, oripoaUy used to flank the gate¬ 
way of an Egyptian temple. Tbe term is 
also applied to compound metal sup¬ 
ports for electric cables. (5^ illustra¬ 
tion.) 


Q 

Qaadra 

/^ntinuous plinth or podium. The word also means a square 


Quadnagk 

A square enclosure with buiWngs on all four sides. Monasteries 
were usually built around such courU, and this arrangement is often 
found in colleges and schools. 

Qaadrfgi 

A sculptured group of a chariot drawn by four horses, often 
crowning a monument. 

Quantities 

The amounts of various materials and of labour to be used in the 
construction of a building, from which an estimate of the cost is 
cakulaied. 

Quairel «r Quarry 

Both wor* ^y mean a stone quarry; or a small square of glass 
M diamond-wise. A quarrel also means a tiny pierced opening in 
vnndow tracery, so small that it can be glazed with one square of 
glass, or quarry. 

Qasrries 

Paving tiles mode of burnt clay, in a variety of sizes and colour*. 
Quarter Landliig 

A s<|uare landing which makes a quarter turn between two flighu 
of stairs. 

Quarter Round 

An altemativo name for an ovolo moulding. 5es aJso boultin. 
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Qwitrefoil 

A form of tnoery hAving four arcs sqianited from 
each other by cusps. {See illustration.) 

Queen Anne Style 

The style adopted durinc the earliest period of Georgian 
architecture, a^roximatdy between 1702 and 1714. 



QUATRE- 

K>IL 


Queen Cloacr 

A brick of standard length and thickness, but half width, used at 
the end of a course, next to the quoin hea^. 

Queen Post 

One of the two vertical members used in a queen post roof truss. 
An obsolete term is prick post. (See illustratioa of queen post trxiss.) 

Queen Post Truss 

A roof truss having two vertical queen posts, as distinct from one 
central king post (See illustration.) 



See rags. 


Quirk 

A sharply indsed groove in a moulding. 


Qooln 

The external angle of a building; the stone laid at such an angle. 


R 

R.S.B. <a RoDcd Sted Beam 
See rolled steel section. 

R.S.C or Rolled Steel Channel 
See rolled steel section. 

R.S.J. or RoUed Sled Jobt 
See rolled steel section. 
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Radktiiis CbRpds 

Chapels placed around and radiatiog from the apse of a church. 
Of an ambulatory. 

Rafter 

Id roof constructioD. a member running from the eaves to the 
ridge, and supporting tte roof covering. 

Rag Bolt 

A boh with a dovetailed serrated shank, used for fixing any 
member to stone or concrete. 

Rags 

Large roofing slates of si» about 36 in. by 24 in. Sometimes known 
at queens. 

Rail 

A horizontal member of a door, casement, or wall panelling. 
(See illustrations of door and window.) 

Rainwater Head 

A box>shaped unh, sometimes ornamented, usually of cast iron or 
le^ fixed at the too of a down pipe, and receiving rainwater from 
a roof gutter through an outlet pipe. 

Ramp 

TIk part of a stairrAse handrail which rises at a steeper angle than 
(he normal indinatiOD of the handrail, and usually occurs where 
winders are used: also a sloping surface joining two surfaces at 
different levels. 

Rampart 

A wall, of earth or stone, surrounding a fortified town or castle, 
as an outer d^ence. 

Rampart Walk 

A footway buih on the inner side of a rampart. 

Random RtibUe 

Walling, of rough uncut stones, not laid in regular horizontal 
courses. 

Rebate, Rabbet or Rabbh 

A continuous rectangular sinking cut along the edge of a member. 
(See illustration.) 
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Rdmted Joint 

A joint formed between two rebated nvembers, the sinking of one 
fitting the projecdoQ of the other. 

Recess 

A section of well set back from the main surface: abo the sinking 
cut in the iamb of a door or window opening, the frame being fitted 
into this ^king. (Stt illustration of reoate.) 

Recoastmcted, Precast or Cast Slone 
Natural stone, crushed and moulded into shape, with the addition 
of cement and mortar. 

Reeding 

A decorative treatment of a surface by 
a pattern of inverted flutes. (See illustra¬ 
tion.) 

Refectory 

A dining-hall in a monastery orooUege. 

Regency Style 

The architectural style usually associated with the extensive use of 
painted stucco, and wUch devdoped during the Regency period of 
G<»rge Hi’s reign. 
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Rcgnlt 

A short band between the tenia and guttae on a Doric entablature. 
(Stt illustration of Greek orders.) 

Rdnforced Concrete 
See ferroconcrete. 

Reinforcing Rod 

A rod (usually mild steel) or wire used to reinforce concrete. 
ReUcTing Ardi 

A rough arch built into a wall above a lintel, in order to distribute 
some of the weight imposed on it (See illustration.) 



Renaissance Architectnre 

Ardutecture based on the revival of Gasskal architecture, whkh 
oc cu rred to Europe during the IStb and 16tb centuries. 

Rcinlcring 

The applicatioD of plaster or cement and sand, or similar finish to 
a si^ace such as coke breere or brickwork. The term also meant 
the first coat of plaster applied to a wall, and a wall surface made 
waterproof b^ cementing. It is sometimes used as an alternative 
term to tordung. 

Rc-pointiag 

like process of removing the mortar used for bedding br^s or 
masonry to a depth of not more than i in. and replacing it with 
fresh pointing. 
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RppeoHi 

Onuroeaution on a sheet of metal, formed by beating out the 
pattern from the back of the sheet. 

Reredos 

A trtTT"j which may be carved or ornamented, behind an altar. 
Respond 

The corbel or half*cotumn supporting one side of the last arch of 
an arcade. 

Retailing WaO 

A wall whkh supports and retains a mass of earth or water; also 
called a revetment. 


Retieolatcd 

A term for a pattern in the form of a net. In tracery, the word is 
applied to a ciicular pattern of ogee shaped curves. 

Retnm 

The term applied to a turn at right angles, in a fb^ade or surface. 
Reveal 

That part of a vertical surface, or jamb of a window, or door 
opening, which is not coveted the frame. (See illustration of rebate.) 

Revetment 
See retaining wall. 


Rib . . 

A continuous constructional member projecting from and showing 
as a band, on the surface of a 
ceiling or a vault. In centering, 
ribs are the thin pieces of timb« 
shap^ to the soffit of an arch 
and forming the framework for 
the lagging. 


Ribbed Vaulting 
Vauhint supported by con« 
structioiuu rib^ such as groin 
and arch ribs. (See illustration.) 

Ridge 

The apex of a pitched roof. RIBBED VAULTING 

Ridge Rib 

In vaulting, the rib which follows the line of the ridge. 
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RidseTUe 

A specialty constructed tile to fit the ridge of a roof. There are 
many varieties, the chief being the half round, and plain angle. 

Rim Lock 

A lock fixed on the face of a door, as distinct from a mortise lock. 


Rbe 

Of an ofcA.- tbe disuoce between the springiDg line and the crown. 
(See illustration of arch.) 

Of a the height f>om landing to landing. 

Of a roof: the height from the lowest to the highest points. 

Of a step: the vertl^ distance between the tops of two consecutive 
trea^. 

Riser 

In staircase consiructioo. the vertical part of a step. 

Rococo, Rococeo, or RocaiQe 

The ornate but graceful style of decoration that originated in 
France in the late 17th century and flourished during the 18th 
century. The word is doived from the French roeaUle, that described 
the artificial ro<^>work used in the grottoes of Versailles. Foliage, 
scrollwork and various elaborate ornamental devices charac¬ 
terized rococo style, and often obliterated and always minimized 
tbe structural lines of an object. When introduced, it was considered 
a revolutionary st^ for its decorative n70tlfs were asymmetrkaUy 
disposed, and it appeired in an age when classical symmetry was an 
establish^ convention in architecture. 

RoU Moulding 

A round moulding; in medieval architecture sometimes referred 
to as a bowtell. 


Rolled Glass 

Glass, whkh after melting and refinJi^ is extruded between two 
roUen, forming a continuous ribbon, which is then 
passed throuf^ a heated lehr, gradu^y solidifying 
and cooling Rolled ^ass may be imprinted on one 
surface with a shallow pattern. 

Rolled Steel Scctioa 

A rolled mild steel bar which may be produced 
in a number of sections. The most common are 
. ,.»s the I section, known as R.S.J, or Rolled Steel 

R-S-B. or Rolled Steel Beam) and 
JOIST R.S.J. squared channel section known as R.S.C or 
Rolled Steel Channel. {Set illustratiOD.) 
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Romaa Architecture 

The architecture of the Roman Empire^ baaed on the use of the 
Roman orders, together with the structural use of the ardi, vault and 
dome. (.See illustration of Roman orders.) 

Romaoeagoe Style 

The style of architecture which was developed in Eastern Europe 
after the collapse of the Western Roman Empire, and which gradually 
spread westwards: it made extensive use of the rounded ar^ 

Rood Loft 

A gallery built over a rood screen. 

Rood Screen 

A screen separating the nave and choir, and sometimes supporting 
a targe cross. 

Roof light 

A skyli^t or window opening in a roof. 

RoofliM 

The term generally used to indicate the contour of a roof or roofs. 
RocdTraas 

Several memben joined together to form a triangulated girder 
whi^ supports the roof memters and coverings and transmits thdr 
weight votkally on to the walls or piers. (Ste illustrations of king 
post truss and queen post truss.) 

Roofing Fdt 

An underlining for slates or tiles, consisting of a Abrous material 
which has been treated with pitch or bitumen. 

Rote Window 
Set wheel window. 

Rosette 

A rose-shaped patera. 

Rotunda 

A building or large compartmeat, arcular in fdaa, usually with a 
domed roof. 

Rough Arch 

An arch built of ordinary bticks as distinct from voussoirs. 
Roughcast 

A form of external rendering. A rough material such at small 
gravel, crush^ stone or coarse' sand is mixed with a grout to a thick 
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p 4 ste and flung on CO an undercoat while this it toft: roughcast U 
difunguished from pehbieslash in that it is a wet dash or mix that 
is applied. In Scotland the word barling is used for roughcasting. 

Roundel 

A small decorative disc; a ciicular stained glass panel in a window. 
Router 

A tool used by a joiner to level the bottom of a groove. 

Rubbers or Cotters 

Bricks containing sufficient sand to give them the softness required 
for cutting or carving. 

Rubble 

Rough, uncut stones. 

Run 

Of stairs. (See going.) 

Runner 

A member running lengthwise in a limber roof, and supported 
by hangers, to help to carry ceiling joists. 

Rmming Fret 
See fret 

Rusticated 

The term applied to masonry or brickwork in 
which the edge of the stone or brick next to the 
joint is chamfered or recessed, giving the appear- RUSTICATION 
anoe of a wide joint. (5M illustration.) 



S 


S4rap 

An S*shaped tra|> which forms a water seal In 
the double bend causing the discharge Anally 
to flow vertically. (Ste illustration.) 

Saddle Slone 
See apex stone. 

Saddleback Crating 

A coping formed by a triangular brick core 
constructed with fUll size bricks and bats, or 
back bricks or stone or terracotta slabs. 


a waste or soil pipe, 



$.TRAP 

with special saddle- 
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SiQbig Coorae 
Set overMiliaf. 

Sutctiury 

In ft ^urch, this is the eftstern part of s choir, including the 
presbytery. 

Sftftd Lime Bricks 

Bricks nude from silicft and hydrated lime. 

SftndxtocM 

A building stone composed mainly of gr^ns of sand cemoited by 
colloidal silica, with smiril amounts of oxide of lime, carbonate of 
lime, etc. 

Sarcophagus 

A stone ooflin, usually decorated with carving, and inicribed. 
Sarkbg 

A layer of felt, boarding, etc., lining a pitched roof under the 
roof covering. 

SaA 

The wood or metal frame which holds the glazed part of a door or 
window, the most common being the vertically sliding sath and the 
casement sash; a sash window is generally understood to mean a 
double hung vcftically sliding sash. 

ScaffoMkig 

A temporary construction of round timber or tubular metal 
members carrying platforms from which finished work can be 
completed by stages. 

ScagUola 

A material composed of cement, colouring and isinglass, and 
geoerally used to imitate marble. 

SeaOop 

Decorative, carved detail resembling a shed. 

Scalloped Capital 

A variety of cushion capital, with the rounded surface of the upper 
pari cut into and s^ped as a scries of curves or scallopi, 

Scape or Scapos 

Another tern for a column shaft, or for the apophyge, of a column. 
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Scarfing 

A method of jointing members in the direction of their length, in 
which no extra thicki^ is fonned at the joint, the end of ea^ 
member being cut to a long narrow {vojection and fitted to another 
aunilarly cut. 

Scarp 

A steep sloj^ Used as a verb, this word means to create such a 
slope artificially. 


Scissors Thiss 

A roof truss with crossed diagonal ties, like open scissors. 


Scotia 

A concave moulding. (See illustration.) 

Screed 

SCOTIA ^ narrow band applied to a surface as a ^ide before 
plasterina *ud often composed of the plastering material 
to be used; also the rendering on a concrete floor or roof on 
which is laid the finish, such as tiles, asphalt, etc. 


Scribing 

A method of fitting framings, mouldings, etc., to an irregular 
surface, whereby the material to be fitted is cut to fit 
the irregularities. (See illusiration.) 

Scrim 

A coarse fabric, covering and holding the joints 
between building boards before plastering. 

Scroll 

The term sometimes applied to the volute of an 
Ionic capital. 



Scroll Moolding 

A moulding shap^ to resemble a scroll of paper, 
found in Early English and Decorated work. 


SCRIBING— 
••A*' IS 
SCRIBED TO 


Seal 

The water held in a trap in a pipe, thus forming a seal. (See aim 
trap.) 

Secret Gutter 

A roof gutter laid under the slates, and practically hidden fiom 
view by them. 
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SecdoR 

An elevRtional view of the portion exposed by en imtginiry cut 
through a building or objea. 

Sedile 

A seat for a priest, built in the south wall of a chancel. 

Sedlnentatlon Tank 
See settling tank. 

Segneatal Arch 

An arch in which the contour is a segment of a circle. 

Service Duct 

The term usually af^ted to a duct carrying a main service such 
as water, gas, or electric cr telephone cables. 

SetorSdl 

A small wood or stone paving block, re^ngular in shape. 

Settling, Sediraentation or Shsdgc Tank 
A tank in sonte forms of sewage disposal plane, of a size to allow 
suspended stdids to settle at the bottom during the flow through the 
tank, and form sludge. 

Sexpartile 

Gothic vaulting, in which there are six divisions to each bay. 
Sgraffito 

A form of decoration on plastered surfaces, in which the pattern 
is formed by scraping off parts of the plaster, exposing dmerently 
coloured coats beneath. 

Shaft 

That part of a column between the base and the capital; sometimes 
called a shank, scape, trunk, and formerly, fust. The term is also 
applied to a small column such as that which supports a vauhing 
rib; another meaning is the wdl in which a lift works. (See illustration 
of orders.) 

Shaft Ring 

The moulded band that encircles a shaft joined to a pier, or round 
a circular pier. 

Shank 

A column shaft, or a long member connecting parts of an appliance. 
The term is sometimes employed for the flat surfaces separating the 
channeb of a triglyi^. 
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Sheet Glus 

A (ranspaieol £i«« with a fire-finisbed lurface. As the surraces are 
never perfSttly flat or parallel, there is always a certain degree of 
distortion of vision and reflection. 


Shinies 

Thin wooden slips, generally cedar, used as roofing Ules. 


Shoring 

A temporary wooden framework used to support an unstable 
building, or a building undergoing or adjacent to repair or alteration 
work. It may alio mtt to the framework used to support the sides 
of any excavation. 

Shonlder 

The end of a limber member ftom which a tenon projects, as 
though teaon were a head with shoulders. 

Sratter 

A wood or metal covering for a window, used both externally and 
internally. 

Shuttering 

Sheeting of meul or wood firmly fixed as temporary walls to 
enclose poured concrete, being removed when the concrete has set. 

Sbotting Stile 

The vertical member of a door on the oppoute side to the hinges. 
(See illustration of door.) 

Sight Line 

The line at the edge of the glazing of a sash or light. 

Sill 

The lowest horizontal member of a window frame. (See illustration 
of window.) 

Silo 

A large container in which grain or silage is stored. 

Sin^e Floor 

A floor consisting of a tin^e span. 

Single Lap TQes 

Roof tiles, which when hung, overlap only the course of tiles below. 


Sii^c Lap TQIog 
Set lap. 
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Stable Roof 

A pitcbod roof of raAers or slabs spoaning direody between ridge 
and wall. A tingle flat roof is tiooilar to a single floor. 

Singles 

The smallest size slates, 10 in. by 8 in. 

Siiddi« 

A re cess or hollow in a flat surface. 

Sixe 

A glue, used as a binding agent, and sometimes applied under psunt 
or ^ten^)er, to stop absorption. 

Skewback 

The portion of the abutment which sunmrts an arcL 
Skirtii« 

The moulded wooden member fixed horizontally along'the base 
of an internal wall, and covering the joint between the wall and floor. 

Skirting Block 
Set plinth block. 

Skylight 

A ^zed opening in a sloping roof, lying nearly flush with the 
roof surface. 

Slag 

The waste products of blast furnaces, that are variouriy used by 
different industries. In building, they form such maieriab as slag 
wool and aggregate. 

Slaked Lime 

Hydrate of lime formed by mixing quicklime and water. 

Slate* 

Thin slabs of slate used as a roof covering, and Uid in overlapping 
courses. 

Sleeper 

A wooden member laid horizontally ot the ground to iUM)ort 
structural timbers. A valley board supporting the feet of jack rafters. 

Sleeper Wall 
See honeycombed wall 
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Sindte Ttnk 
See settling unk. 

Sininp 

The settlement made by a sample ot wet concrete mix. which is 
being tested for correct water content. This is known as a slump test 

Snapped Header 
A half brick laid as a header. 


Soeck 

The lever operated by the thumb to open a thumb latch. 


SiKcked Rubble 

A form of roughly squared stone work. The blocks of stone vary 
considerably in size, and the smaU 

J_1 1 awkward spaces arc filled with sned^ 

small rectangular fillings. (See illustr^ 
tion.) 






Snow Boards 


Duckboards fixed in a parapet or in¬ 
ternal gutter in such a way that snow cannot block the gutter, 
but the flow of water is not impeded. 


Soaker 

A piece of lead flxed at the point where a sloping roof surface 
meets a wall surface (such as a chimney stack) and is turned up 
against the wail with a flashing fixed over; its use ensures a more 
weather-tight jtwt than is provided by a fluhing only. 

Socket 

An aperture shaped to receive some member or the end of a pipe. 
Soffit 

The under surface of an architectural feature, such as an arch, 
cornice, window or door head, etc. (See illustration of arch.) 

Softwood 

Officially defined in British Standards Institution leaflet B.S. 589: 
1946 as follows: “A conventional term used to denote the timber of 
trees belon^g to the botanical group Gyrm<uperms. G>mmerci8l 
timben of this group are practically confined to the class Coniferoe 
or Conifers.” 
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SoD Pipe 

The drain pipe connecting a water closet to the draioage systein, 
as distinct from a waste pipe. 

Solar 

A withdrawing room or private parlour in a medieval castle. 
Solarim 

A glazed enclosure used u a sun trap. 

Soldered Dots 

The dots formed in fixing (cad to a vertical wooden surface. 
Lead sheet is dressed into a arcular sinking, screwed down, and the 
depression filled with plumber's solder. 

SoUler Arch 

A flat arch in which brkks laid on edge are used as a fhcing to a 
structural lintd. 

Soldier Coarse 

A course of brkks laid upright, so that the stretchers stand 
vertkally. 

SoUre 

An arcbak term for a ceiling rafter or joist 
Sohsm 

The area enclosed by the external walls of a building. 

Sommer or Snuner 

A term occastonally used for the principal beam in a floor or 
partition. 

Sounding Board 
See tester. 

Span 

The clear distance between two supporting members. (S«t illustra¬ 
tion of arclt) 

Span Roof or Compass Roof 
A roof consisting of two slopes which nuet at a ridge. 

Ill 
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Spandril or Spudrei 
Tti« triangular apace, enclosed 
approumately by the curve of an arch, 
the horizontal line drawn throu^ its 
apex, and the vertical line drawn 
ihrou^its springing. (See illustration.) 

The triangular surface between the 
outer siring of a stair and the floor. 

Spaodrit Steps 

Steps formed of a triangular member 
instead of a rectangular one. 

Spanish Order 

A variation of the Corinthian order, with a lion s head sculptured 
on the abacus. 

Spar 

Another term for a rafter. 

Spedficathm 

A statement containing exact details of and precise instructwos 
for carrying out a piece of building work. 

Spigot 

The plain end of a (upe which is fitted into a socket 
Spindle 

A small turned pillar used in a gallery. 

Spindle and Bead 

A form ofenrichmeot used on mouldings. (See 
j t,A, - AA -M- iiius^tion.) 

SPINDLE AND ^ . 

BEAD Spiral Stairs 

Sometimes known as winding stairs, this type 
of staircase is circular, the tapered steps winding round a central 
newel. See also vise, and cockle stairs. 

Spire 

The pointed top of a tower, taking the form of an elongated 
pyramid or cone. 

Splrelet 
See fldche. 



SPANDftIL 
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SpUy 

A general term api^kd to a surface inclined to a main surface, 
such as an inclined window reveal. 

Spliced Joint 

A carpentry joint in which the ends of the members are butt 
jointed and fixed with a splint on either side. 

Springer 

The stone which forms a skewback in an arch. 

Springiag, SpringlBg line or Springinc Point 
The point from which an arch springs, from Che top of an abut* 
ment. (Set illustration of arch.) 

Sprocket 

A short rafter fixed at the foot of a common rafter, and at a flatter 
pitch, thus forming a curve at the bottom of the roof. 

Spur Stone 

A stone suitably shaped, and so fixed at the comer of a building 
to prevent damage to the structure from 
traAc. 


Squioch Arch 

An arch built across an internal angle of a 
square tower, to support one side of an 
octagonal spire rising from the tower. (Sre 
Ulustration.) 

Squint 

An altemath^ name for a baroscope. 

Squint Quoin 

A quoin laid so that it does not form a right angle. 

Staircase 

The enclosure or surround in which lie the stairs. 

Stairs 

A continuous succession of steps linking one level to another. 
TIm most general types are open well, dog-legged, and spiral 

Stairway 
A staircase well. 



StaU 

A fixed seat in a church, used by a priest or member of a choir. 
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Stanchrao 

A metal column (generally R.SJ.) supporting a toad carried on 
to it by a bMm or beams. 

Standard of Timber 

A measure of timber in bulk, being 165 cubic feet. Tius is the 
St. Petersburg or Petrograd standard. There are other “standards.'* 
but this is the one most used. 

Starting 

A pointed projection on the pier of a bridge, to break the force 
of the water. 


Steeple 

A lower wl^ carries a spire or lantern. 


SicUar Vaulting 

Vaulting to which a star>Uke appearance is imparted by the 
disposition of the intennediate and lieme ribs. 


Stepped Flashing 

Flashing used where a sloping roof runs into a wall. The flashing 
is cut into “steps," the upper edges of whi^ are 
tucked into the joints of the wall. {See illustration.) 

SUffLcg 

The name given to sculptured foliage used decora^ 
lively on capitals in Early English Oolhic work. 

Stile 

eTcopcn A vertical member in a door or window frame, 
FLWHI^ or in raneUiog. (S« illustrations of door and 



Stilted Arch 

An arch which sprinp from abore 
the impost, the sprln^ng Itrw and im¬ 
post bung joifted by vertical walling. 
(See illustration.) 

Slot 

The term used in Creek architecture 
for a detached colonnade. 

Stock Brick 

A hard, sound brick that has been 
burnt in a clamp during manufacture. 
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Stool 

The level portion of« weathered sill which 
for the window jamb. 


nukes a horitontal bed 


Sloothiiig. Stoolhed Partition 
Studdinf. stud partition. 


Stop 

A narrow bead fixed to a door post, thus formint a rebate for 
the door. 


Stopcock 

A cock fitted in a water sup^rfy pipe, operated by a key or Up>head, 
and enabling the supply to be cut off. 

Stopping 

Filling in boles in wood, preparatory to priming and painting. 
Storey or Story 

That portion between two floors or between a floor and i roof. 
Storey Post 

A post wdiich carries a kud, and extends through a storey. 

Stoop 

A small basin, sometimes a free standing vessel, but usually fixed 
to or carved in the thickness of the wall at a church door, to hold 
holy water. 

Straight Stair 

A stair consisting of a flight unbroken by turns. 

Strainer Arch 

An arch above a room, to relieve the walls of weight 
Strapwork 

An Elizabethan form of decoration, consisting of enridted 
interlacing bands, generally used on ceilings and occasionally 
on panels. 

Stress 

The resuh in a member of the action of external forces upon it. 
For example: tensile stress is the stress due to the action of (wo 
external forces tending to pull the constituents of a member apart: 
compressive stress is the stress due to the action of two exter^ 
forcea tending to push the constituents of a member together. 
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Stretcber 

A brick laid in a course so that its side shows as part of the wall 
surface. 

Stretcher Bond or Stretching Bond 
A bond consisting only of stretchers. 

Stretcher Comw 
A course of stretchers. 

Striges 

The concave channels in a fluted surface. 

Striking Plate 

A plate fixed in a door frame to receive the bolts of a mortise lock, 
or a mortise latch. 

String 

A sloping member which supports the st^ in a stair, and into 
which tM treads and risers are fixed. A string is sometimes called 
a notch board 

String Conrae 

A continuous horizontal band, either plain or moulded, projecting 
from the face of a structure. 

Strip Flooring 

Flooring of thin narrow longued and grooved hardwood boards, 
about i in. thick, and 2 to 3 in. wide, laid on a wood sub-floor. 

Struck Joint 

A joint in which the mortar is slightly compressed with a Crowd, 
so that it forms a slope to carry off water. 

Stmt 

A member fixed between two others and holding them apart. 
Stuart Style 

The architecture of the period lasting approximately firom the 
accession of Charles I to the reign of Wiluam and Mary. 

Stub Tcttofi 

A short tenon that stops short without completely penetrating the 
member to which it is mortised. 
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Stacco 

*** * “ smooth luiftce which 


Stuck MouWlng 
A moulding formed oq 
oiouJding. 


a member, u opposed to a ptaated 


Studding 

The timber framework of a partition. 

Studs 

VertiMl timber members which form the main framewoA of 
a partition. 


Stomp Tenon 

A short tenon ttpering slightly from a thick base. 


Stylobate 


In Qassiea] architecture, the substructure 
stands. (See illustration of Greek orders.) 


on which a colonnade 


Summer 
See somnwr. 


Sunk Moutding 

A moulding that covers the joint between two members with 
surfaces at different levels, but docs not 
project beyond the most forward surface, as 
oi^sed to a bolection moulding. 

Sunk Panel 

A panel in which the central space b re< 
ces s e d behind the surface of the stiles and 
rails of the framework. (See illustration.) —^ . 

Sin^ Work PANELS 

The term for mouldings, panels and mai^ 
gins that are flush with the surface to which they art applied or in 
svhich they are formed. 



Suspended Celliaf 

A ceiling hung from the roof or floor above, instead of being 
applied directly to the structure. 


Swag 

See festoon. 
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SmuMMck 

A gea«ral term for a member of ogee shape; 
it is applied particularly to the bend in a 
down pipe that occurs at the eaves and joins 
the vertica) part of the pipe to the gutter. The 
term also describes the curve in a staircase 
handrail where it rises and bends to join the 
newel post at the top. (,S«« illustration.) 

SWAN-NKK ON SweiUng 
A HANDRAIL An alternative term for entasis. 

Sirept Valley or Circle Valley 

A roof v^ley hi which the slates or tiles are cut or tapered at the 
angle and swept round in continuous horizontal courses. 

SynuMlrkal Fret 
See fret 

Systyle 

The term describing an arrangement of columns in which the space 
between each is twice the diameter of one column. 



T 

T-Square 

A T-shaped ruler used in mechanical drawing. The cross-piece is 
held against the edge of the drawing board and parallel lines are 
ruled against the bevelled edge of the T-square. 

Talon 

An alternative term for an ogee moulding. 

Tank 

A metal, closed, rectangular container for hot water. 

Tap 

A oock controlling an outlet from a water supply pipe. 

Tap Screw 

A screw that can be screwed direct into metal, forming the 
corresponding thread as it goes in. 

Tapering Gutter 

A sloping gutter running between two pitched roofs, tapering as 
it descends. 
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Telunones 
See Btlantes. 

Template 

A block used as a load distributor at the top of a wall or pier, 
particularly where it supports the ends of joists or roof trusses; also 
called a p^ stone. 

Templet 

A thin wood or metal plate, used u a ^ttem in carrying out some 
form of detail in oonstniction or decoration. 

Tenia 

The flat band at the top of a Doric architrave, on which 
the triglyphs rest (See illustration of Greek 
orders.) 

Teooa 

A projection cut at one end of a member, and 
fitted into a corresponding sinking in another 
member so that a joint is formed. {See illusira* 
tion.) 

Term, Terminal, Termiim] Figure or Temlaus 
A pier or pedestal tapered at (he base, for the support of a bust 
The word is an ablnenation of terminal, or terminus, and in archi¬ 
tecture it describes a pedestal merging at the top into the upper part 
of a sculptured human, animal or mythical flgurc. 

Terrace 

A raised flat space, sometimes bordered by a balustrade; the term 
is also applied to a continuous row of houses. 

Terracotta 

A material made from fine brick earth, burnt in moulds and osed 
in blocks or as a facing material. 

Terrazzo 

A flooring finish cemsisting of small coloured [Reoes of marble, 
stone, etc., of irregiilar shape, which are mixed with cement mortar 
and laid In sitti; aner seuing the sur^ is ground and polished. 

Tessara 

A cube of stone, marble or glass, used in mosaic work. 
Tessellated 

The term describing a cement wall or floor surface, in which 
decorative tessarae have been embedded. 
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Tester or Soamtiag Board 

A flat canopy suspended horizootaJly above a pulpit. It alto 
applies to a canopy above a throtkc, a chair of state, or a fourpost bed. 

Tetrastyle 

The tenn applied to a building having a portico with four columns. 
Tbalch 

A roof covering of straw or reeds. 

Three-iigfat Window 
A window containing three 
(not neccfsarity the same size) within 
one frame. (See illustration.) 

THREE-LIGHT WINDOW Hiroatliig 

Set check throating. 

Tie 

A member designed to prevent movement apart of two other 
members on parts of a building. (Sire tie beam and vmll tie.) 

Tie Beam 

The bottom horizontal member of a roof truss which lice together 
the feet of the principal rafters, sometimes called a tie. (See illustra¬ 
tion of king post truss.) 

He Rod 

A metal rod used as a tie. 

Tlerceroo 

Srr intermediate rib. 

TUc-Haagiog 

Tlw term applied when a vertical surface, such as a wall, is tiled, 
the tiles being hung on battens to form a weatherproof covering. 

Tiles (Plain) 

Flat or slightly curved rectangular plates made from burnt clay, 
and fixed on battens in overlapping courses, to fomt a roof covering, 

TUtiiig Fillet 

A triangular piece of wood fixed under the lowest course of tiles 
or slates on a roof, Co ^ve it an extra tilt. 

Timber Couector 
See connector. 
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Tingle 

A narrow itrip of lead or copper wbich ftsteni tbe free edges of a 
flashiog. The word is also applied to (he bricks which keep the 
brkklayer'i line taut. 

Tc^faU or Too-faO 
An archaic term for a lean>to roof. 

Toggle Jolat 
See knee. 

Tondino 

An archaic term for an astragal. 

Toogw 

A flat projection on a member, to fit a corresponding groove on 
another member. (See illustration of 
tongued and grooved joint.) 

Tongoed and Grooved Joint 
A joint formed by one member having 
a projecting tongue fitting into another 
member wuh a corresponding groove. 

(See illustration.) 

TopRaU 

The highest horizontal member of a 
door, shutter, etc. (See illustration of TONGUED AND 
door.) GROOVED 



Torching 

The tenn applied when the joints between slates and tiles on the 
underside of a roof covering are pointed with mortar 
to prevent the entry of wind or rain. 

V Tor« 

A large convex moulding. (See illustration.) 

Trtaiie Tou^Maed Glass 

lURUS subjected to 8 specisl process of heiiing snd 

rapid cooling to that its resistance to mechanical and thermal shock 
has been sreatlv increased. When broken, i i i p 
it disintegrates into small fragments. "tTm T! H 

Trabeated 

The term applied to architecture based 
on the principTeof post and lintel construe* ... 

tk>n. (See illustration.) TRABEATED 
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Tficery 

The oroameniat stonework formed in the head of a Gothic 
window, by the branching of the 
mullions; also work of the same kind 
on wood panelling. The term iraem 
dates from the late 17th century, and 
was frequently used by Wren in formal 
statements and reports. See also bar 
and plate tracery. (5^ illustration.) 

Trachciion 

The neck of a Greek Doric column 
'y'"* between the annulet and the 
TRACERY hypotracbdion. (See illustration of 

hypotrachelion.) 

Transept 

The part of a churdi which lies at right angles to the nave and 


Transom or Traasomc 

A main horizontal uitcrxnediate member dividing a window 
^wSJoiO*^ upper portion of a shop window. (See illustration 

TraasTtrse Ribs 

In vaulting, those main ribs which mark the exact contour of 


An opei^g (usually square) in a floor or ceiling providing 


^p in a pipe in which liquid always remains, 
a^S^p )* P®^** pipe from anotW. (See also P-trap 

Travertine 

Limestone from Italy, light cream in colour, which hardens on 
or*Siv55 ** ** * finiahing material 

Trend /iSt" 

The flat horizontal part of a step. 

TrefoU V&r-' 

£!! *'**• separated from TREFOIL 

each other by cusps. (See illustration.) WINDOW 
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TrellUge or Trellis 

A bttice formed of light wooden members nailed (oeether where 
they cross. 

Trlforium 

A storey immediately above (be arcade of a nave or choir in a 
large church, and below the clercrtoryj sometimes called a blind 
storey because (here are no windows to admit li^t from outside. 

TrIglyph 

A vertically grooved block used in series in a Doric frieze. (See 
illustration of orders.) 

Trilitbon 

A megalithic monument consisibg of a horizontal stone supported 
by two upri^t stones. 

Trim 

To form a structural frame round an opening or an object such 
as a chimney, in a floor, cdling. roof or wall. 

Trimmer 

A joist fixed at right angjes to and carrying the ends of other 
joistt, where they have been cut short to form an opening through a 
floor or ceiling. 

Trimmuig Joists, Trimming Rafters 
Joists or raAers at either end of a trimmed opening. They carry 
the ends of the trimmer. 

Triple Floor or Framed Floor 

A timber floor with three sets of joists: the common joists, carried 
by binders which are in turn carried by girders. 

Triple Roctf or Framed Roof 

Similar to a double roof, with the addition of trusses to supi^ 
the purlins intermediately. A triple flat roof is similar to a triple 
floor. 

Trophy 

A carved swag of decoration consisting of arms and armour inter* 
mingled with fiorcated motifs. 

Tnunean 

A vertical stone member or mullion, under the tympanum of 
a door. 
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Trunk 

Another word for a shaft of a column; it abo means a large pipe 
of rectangular section. In cabinet-making, it denotes the pan of a 
long-case clock, between the base and the dial. Trunk or trunking 
also describes main ductwork. 

Tnas 

See roof truss. 

Tndor Arch 

A flat, pointed, four-centred arch. 

Tudor Flower 
See brattishing. 

Tudor Rom 

A oonventionalized rose, widely used as a form of enrichment in 
Tudor ornament. 


Tudor Style 

ne En^ish domestic style which followed the Perpendicular 
period of Gothic architecture, and though simitar to ft, sho\t^ 
Renaissance influence in iu detail; it covered 

I — 



Turret 

A small tower common in medieval buildings, 
often containing stairs. (See illustration.) 


^ Tuscan Order 

A Roman Order, which is a simplified form 




of Doric. illustration of Roman orders.) 
Task Teoon or Shouldered Tenoo Joint 


TURRETS A type of rijpd joint used in trinrnxing. The tenon 

on tbe end of the trimmer has a' second bearing 
piece called a tusk projecting from the lower shoulder and housM 
into tbe trimming joist or ramr, to relieve tbe tenon of much load. 
A wedge through a slot in the projecting end of the tenon makes 
tbe joint rigid. 


Tyropanim 

T^ triangular space enclosed by the indined cornice and the 
horizontal base of a pediment; abo. in medieval ar^tecture, the 
space enclosed by the arch and lintel above a doorway. (See illustra¬ 
tion of pediment.) 
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U 

Uncoursed Work 

A term applied to muoiuy in which the courses are irrcfular, (he 
joints being governed by the shapes of the itooes or rutile work. 

Underdoak 

In leadwork, the lower lap of lead over a lend roll. In slating and 
tiling, a course ^ slates or tiles laid under the stortar bedding of 
slates or tiles at a gable verge. 

Undercoat(s) 

A coat or coats of paint, following the priming, to obscure the 
surface and provide an even foundation for the finishing coat. 

Uodcrcrofl 

A vaulted room, often a chapel, under a churclu 

Undcrfcltiiig 
Set roofing felt. 

Underpinning 

The supporting of the foundations of a structure nude necessary 
by the construction of an adjacent building or by the foundations 
burning faulty or fractured. The word also describes the supporting 
structure itself. 

Urdu 

A term no longer in general use. descritung the caulkoli on a 
Corinthian capital. 


V 

Valley 

The internal an^ formed by the intersection of two adjacent 
roof surfaces. 

Valley Board 

A board fixed in a roof valley to support lead or zinc or as a 
support for slates or tiles in a circle valley or laced valley. 

VaUey Rafter 

A rafter fixed in an internal angle in a roof. 
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VALLEY TILES 


VaUeyTIk 

A specially shaped tUe, slightly concave, for 
laying in roof valleys. (Sm illustration.) 

Vault 

An arched roof in stone or brick; also an 
underground chamber, store or burial-place. 


Vaaitiag shaft 

A name introduced by Professor C. N. Willis for a small column, 
usually rising from the springing point between two arches, which 
supTOrts the ribs of a vault. In Norman and Early English work this 
shaft often rises from the Boor; it may also spring ftom a corbel or 
from the capital of a large column. 

Vanhall Glass 

Mirror glass, with a bluish tinge, made at the Vauohall glassworks, 
where glatt was manufactured ^tween 1670 and 1780. 

Veneer 

A surface consisting of a thin sheet of material applied to another 
surface, which is not Dcoessarily composed of the same material. 

Venetian Door 

A door which incorporates side lights in the frame. 


Venetian Shutter 
A louvred shutter. 


Venetian Window 

A window consisting of three Ughts, a large centre one and two 
narrow side lights. 

Verandah 

A kmg covered porch, coclosed on one side by the wall of a 
building. 

Verge 

The part of a roof which overhangs a gable end. 

VcrnUcnIated 

The term used to describe the worm-eaten appearance caused by 
irregular shallow channels deliberately made on the surface of a 
waiting block, as a decorative device. 

Vestibule 

An ante-room or large eatrance ball. 
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Vestry 

A room, usiully at the side of a church and joined to it. in wUcb 
the clergy and choir robe, and in which vesimenti are kept. 

Viadiict 

A teriet of arches carrying a road or railway. 

Vignette 

A detail in Gothic omamentatioo, consisting of running designs 
of tendrik and slender leaves. 

VUIa 

The estate of a Roman landed proprietor, the residence on such 
an estate being called the villa-house: the term has generally been 
applied to country and suburban bouses. 

VlscOBDtesses 

Slates o( size 18 in. by 9 in. 

Vise or Vyac 

A httle-used term for spiral stairs, derived from an archaic word, 
vys, meaning a screw. 

Volale 

The spiral ornament on an Ionic capital; a smaller version appean 
on the Composite and Corinthian capitals. (See illustration of Greek 
orders.) 

Voussedr 

A wedge-shaped brick or block of stone used in series to form an 
ar^. (See illustration of arch.) 


W 

Wagoo-bead Cefflng 
A ceiling which is semi-t^liodrical. 

Wagon Roof 

A roof whicb, from bdow, resembles the inside of a wagon tilt. 
It may be left pl^n, to disclose the arched members and rafters 
l^g close to ca^ other, or covered by a ceiling or panelling. Some¬ 
times called a cradle roof. 

Wagon Vault 
See barrel vault. 
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Wainscot 

Derived from the Dutch word wageiuchot, this term has since the 
I6th century described oak quarter cut. It has abo become a seoeric 
term for wood panelling applied to internal walls. 

Waling Wales or Waling Pieces 

Horizontal boards used in temporary timbering for trenches. They 
are strutted against the sides of the trenches, or against poling boards. 

Wallboard 

A general term for building board. 

Wallplate 

A timber member laid on a wall to Mke the ends of joists, rafters, 
etc., and distribute abng the wall the load carried by them. 

WallTks 

Small pieces of metal or other material, each end of which is built 
into joints in the two skins of a cavity wall, thus tying the skins 
together. 

Waney Edge 

The term applied to cut timber in which the rounded corners of 
the logs con be seen. Such timb^ is 
occasionally used for weather-boarding, 
and the uneven line of the boards supines 
a decorative eflect. {See illustration.) 

Wards 

In addition to meaning rooms in a hospital 
to accommodate patients, this term describes 
the rings of a lock and the slots in a key. 

Waste Pipe 

Tlie piiM connecting a bath, basin or 
sink to the drainage system, as distinct from a soil pipe. 

Water Bar 

A small metal bar inserted in a groove under a wood sill, and 
sometimes immediately under an external door, latter being 
rebated over it to prevent the penetration of water at the joint. 

Waterkaf 

A motif used on capitals in the late 12th century, based on a water- 
lily leaf, the pointed tip meeting the angle of the abacus. 

Weather Siatbg 

Vertical slating applied to an outside walk 
I2S 
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Weather Tllii« 

Vertical tiling applied to an outside 
wall. (See tilO’hjmging.) 

Wcatbrr-boirdlag 

Boarding in horizontal overlapping 
courses, ftx^ to a framework and forming 
the outside wall of a building. (See 
illustration.) 

Weathering 

An inclined surface on a member such 
as a buttress, cornice or sill, which throws 
off rainwater. 

Weepers or Moamers 
'Hte small sculptured figures that occupy WEATHER>BOARDING 
niches in the sides of a medieval tomb. 

Wet Rot 

Decay in timber, caused by fun^ which affects wood that is 
definitely wet. (See also dry rot.) 

Wheel Window 

A ciraular window, filled with tracery, the mullions radiating 
outwards from the centre; sometimes called a rose window. (Set 
illustration.) 



WHEEL WINDOW 
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Winder 

In staircase construction, a step tapering on plan, and used where 
the stairs turn. (5^ ottc dancing ste^.) 

WiadiDg Stairs 
See spiral suirs. 

Window 

An opening in an internal or external wall of a building or side 
of a vd^e, to admit light and air. Window apertures are now 
glaxed, but formerly were Oiled with horn or oiled silk or linen, 
11)6 glass may be fixed in sash frames, m in casements hinged to the 
window frame. The word is derived from the Norwegian vindauga, 
meaning wind-eye. {See illustration.) 



PARTS OF A WINCX5W 


Window Frame 

A fraoM to a window opening, in which a sash is set. 

Wiped Joint 

A joint made by vripin^ or smoothing nsolten solder to cover the 
junction of lead service pipes. 

Wired Glass 

Glass reinforced by wire mesh embedded during manufacture. 
With or Withe 

The dividing wall between chimney flues. 
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Wood Block Flowing 

Tongued and grooved wood blocks, about 1 io. thick, laid ia 
masUc, usually on a screcded concrete floor. 

Wood Wool Slabs 

Building slabs or blocks made of wood Abrc and cement, and 
possessing insulation properties. 

Working Drawing 

An accurate drawing to scale, showing details of construction. 
Wreath 

Ute curved section of a continuous handrail, at the point where 
it makes a bend. 


X 


Xystns 

An archaic term for an ambulatory. It was also used by the Greeks 
to describe a very long portico in which athletic contests wore held, 
and by the Romans for a long covered or open walk, border^ by 
trees. 


Y 

York Stone 

A sandstone found in the Yorkshire area, and used chiefly for 
paving stones. 

Yorkshire Light 

A form of window found in old houses, espedally in the northern 
counties. It consists of a pair of lights, one fixed and (he other 
sliding horizontally. 


Z 

Ziggont 

A pmmid'shaped tower, built in a series of steps or terraces, 
from toe top of which astrological observations were made by the 
Chaldeans and Babylonians who erected these structures. 

Zig-zag 

An enrichment often found on Norman mouldings. (Srrcbevroa.) 
Zoophoms 

A frieze in which animals as well as human flgures are shown; 
the most famous ii probably that in the Parthenon at Athens. 
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SOME BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE AND BUODINO 


J7lk eentary 
Sir Henry Wotton: 

Etofm/x ArcMuetun (l$24). subsequently included in Izsak 
Welton’s Miqitae U'oiKmhmae. 

IStk ewtay 
Betty Lanfley; 

TV BidUir’t Dinctof and Btnch-hiatt (printed end sold by H. Piers, 
Hifh Holbom, 1751). 
lease Were: 

A Caa^kU Body ^ Arddttetun (1767). 

J9ikctMvy 

Matthew Holbedie Bloxam: 

TV Principfes qf Cedik Eeclesfosiical ArdUttetim (orifiAally pub> 
itthed ID 192$ In Leiceeter: 11th edition, Geoffe Bell & Sons, London, 
1882). 

J^ui Brittoo; 

A Dkikmary <4 tV yfrrA//eo/iir< and Anhaeotogy qC tht MIddh Agrs 
(Loofintn, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green A Lontmeoi, 1838). 

Sir Baniuer Fletcher: 

A Hluory of Arckluelurt on Iht Cofftpara//vr MtiHod (B. T. Batsford 
Ltd, 1ft edition, 1896). 

Edward Lomax end Thomas Ounyon (Editors): 

Ekeychpatdia qf ArtUtecitire, in 2 vohtmee (Caxtoo Pms, 1852). 
John Qaudhis Loudon: 

An BiefckpO€dia of Cottaga, Farm and VUh Arddltqiurt (Longman, 
Reee, Orrna, Brown. Green A Longmans, 1833). 

TV Gardenar and ViUa Companion (Longman. Rees, Onne, 

Brown, Green A Longmans, 1838). 

Peter Nicholson: 

TV Saw Fraciked Builder and Workman's Componion (London: 
ThooMs Kelly, 1823). 

Fraelkal Car^iry, Joinery and Cii6inr/>Afailr/flg, being a New and 
Complete System^ Lines for Ike Use Workmen Q.ooioa: Thottm 
Kdly, 1826). 

J. H. Paricef: 

A Clotsary qfTirms usedln Grecian, /tofnan.ttatkmandGetAIcArehl- 
tecturt (Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1845). 
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19lk etittmy 
Thomas Rickman: 

Styka of Arehitectun bt £ngiaid (Longman, Reea, Orme, Green. 
Brown Si Longman*, 4tb edition. 1833; Oxford: J. H. Parker, Sth 
edition, IMS). 

The Editor of the Teelmle^J Journal: 

A Dictionary ^rAe Ltadbig TtchikaiaiuiThKle Terms a/Arehllecans! 
Drsign andBMding Coattruethn (Ward, Lock A Co., IS^. 

Xth crntitry 
Christian Barman: 

Arehitecture (Benn's Sixpenny Library, 1928). 
da/Bwx, or tht fW/urr of ArekUtcttre (Kegan Paul, I92d). 

Sir Regirtaid BlomSeld: 

Syifdltri in ArcM/cctitre (Macmiliaa A Co., 190S). 

D'Arcy Braddell: 

ro Look ar Bn/Mnrr (Melhiien A Ca, 1930). 

Martin S. Briggi: 

BuUdtaf To-day (Oxford Univenity Press, 1944). 

British Standard* Institution: 

Glass for ClaxiHg (ncfwfing dr/milioiu and itmilnoloty of owk on 
glass ijAa. 932—1941). 

Nomenelattire of Commercial Tlmhers (Wo*. 881 and 389—1946). 
Si^plemenl to above (P.D. 841—October 1948). 

Robert Byron: 

The Appreciation of Arcldtectart (Wbhart A Co., 1932)- 
T. Corkblll: 

A Concise BalUIng Eneychpotdlo (Sir Isaac Pitman A Sons Dd., 
1946). 

W. A. Eden: 

The Procea of ArckitecHiral TVodTrfoJi (Macmillan A Co., 1942). 

A. TTystan Edward*: 

Style and Composition In Arehltecinre (John Tiranti, 1944). 
GoodandBad Manners In Arthittemre (John T\nnli, 1944). 

The Thills H'hleh are Seen (John Tlraoti. 1944). 

Maxwell Fry: 

fbir Building (Faber A Faber, 1944). 
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20ih cenitry 
John Oioac: 

Men and Btdtdinge (2nd eniRrced utd illustrated edition, London; 
Chantry PubUcatioas Ltd., 1950). 

TV EngUshmm’s Castle (2nd itrviKd edition, Em A Spcttiswoode. 
1949). 

2000 Year/(Caaaet) A Co., 1952). 

A S»/t Dkthnary efPtmliure (Alleo A Unwin, 1952). 

TV Phee of Gkat in Building (editor) (3rd edition, ABa A Unwin 
1948). 

John Gloag artd D. L. Bridgwater: 

A Hbtory of Cast Iron In Arddteetme (Allen A Unwin, 1948). 

John Oloag and Grey Womum: 

House Out of Faeiory (ADen A Unwin, 1948). 

Waller Gropius: 

TV Alnt' AreMteeture and /V Batdmts, translated by P. Morion 
Shand (Faber A Faber, 1935). 

Ian fi. Stou^ton Holbom: 

An Introduction to the Arehitectms of European RtllghnsfEdinboT^'. 
T. AT.aarlc, 1909). 

Waller R. Jaggard and FTandi E. Dnuy; 

Arthiteetunl BuUding CiMXMnr/lan (IV Cambridge Techakal Series: 
Cambridge Univertity Press, 1936-38.) 

Julian Leathart; 

Si)de In Archftteture (Thomas Nebon A Sons Ltd., 1940). 

W. R. Lethaby: 

Archlteeture (Home University Library. Ist edition, 1911). 

Nathaniel Lloyd: 

History of the ^tgUih House (Architectural Press, 1931). 

W. a McKay: 

Carpentry (1945). 

Johmy (1946). 

Briekwo^ (1945). 

Building Coastrueiion, V<A. 1 (1943), Vols. 2 and 3 (1944) 
(Longmans, Green A Co.). 

Charks and George Mitcbdl: 

Building Construetion, in 2 volumes (B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1911). 

M. B. Newboll: 

Modem Proedcal Btdidlng, In 4 volumes, revised by Edgar Lucas 
(Caxton Publisbing Co. Ltd., 1947). 
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20th cmtvy 
KlkoUus PevBoer; 

An Omibu Etmpem ArchUeeturt (Peitean Books, IW2). 

J. hL RklMnls; 

A MMatire mstory etf theEngUsh //btur (Archilectwal Pres*. I94C9. 
An Inlimiuetion to Modern ArehitectHu (Pisisutn Books, 1940). 
Howard Robertson: 

AreUtectwt AriOnt (Feber ft Faber, 1W4). 

Ar^tectvrt Explained (Emat Benn Ltd., 1927). 

The Principtea Ar^Uettwal Cornpodhon (ArcfiiCectunl Frees, 
4(h edition. 1945). 

A. E. Ridtardson and Hector O. Cocfielo: 

The An of Arehitecttre (English Universities Press Ud., I93S). 

L, F. Sahman: 

BaUdint In England down to ISdO (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952). 
Richard Sheppard: 

Cast Iren In Building (Allen ft Unwin, 1945). 

John Sumtnerson: 

Georgian London (neladei Books, 1945). 

Mark Hartland Thomas: 

Building la your Bualnea (Allan Wingate, 1947). 

C and A. WiUiana-Ellis: 

TV Pleaaurea Arekiieeture (Jonathan Capo, 1924). 

Cloiigh WtlHams-Ellls and John Su mm er so n; 

Arehiieclure Mere and Now (Thomas Nelson, 1954). 

P. R. S. Yorfce and Cohn Penn: 

A Key to Modem Arehlteeiurv (Blackie, 1959), 
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THE PLACE OF GLASS IN BUILDING 

edited by John Gloag 

3rd Edition Cr. 8to 10i.6d.aei 
Thi* a a compart but comprehensive survey of the different fonm of 
smiclural and qteciaUsed passes in use in building to-d^, with a deuiled 
account of their properties, potentialities and uses. The information it 
based on the latest technical research, and in his mtioduction John 
Gloat surveys the whole fieM of ^bus manufacture. Information retardint 
the manufacturing processes of various types of glare is also included. 

Professor Budden deals particularly with the place of Uui book In 
archilertural education; C. A. Jelikoe deals ^ectftcaDy with a new 
technique whirti has been evolved for using Class Bricks in domestic 
architecture. 

It is a book Invaluable alike to the ardiitecturml student and to the 
practiung architert, and to surveyors, municipal authorities, and all users 
of glass in building. 


BUILDING FOR DAYLIGHT 

by Rkhard Sheppard and Hilton Wright 

Detny 4to 21 l net 

This is an iDustnted guide to the practical use of glass in buOding, with 
the rdatioiithip of architectural design to daylight as its bask theme. It 
examines that relationship In a variety of buildiDt^ showing diflerent 
daylighting oonditlorts. 

‘The book is one whkh b of real value to architects and others 
responsible for new buildings and at the same time will tbo be welcomed 
by anyone interested in tracing developments through the yeaiv'—CJu* 

.. Should be extremely usefbl to students, and also to the building 
owner who knows vaguely what he wants but cannot give hb architect 
definite instructions.'—The Listtmr 


APPROACH TO ARCHITECTURE 

by Martin S. Briggs 

lOwtiaied Cr. Bve 6s. net 

'An excdknt introduction to the subject. It b short but pithy.... Through¬ 
out the book, which b illustrated by the author, we And insblcnce on good 
work, combined with a realbation of what b practicable.'— 

‘It shows what a fkseinating sub^ architecture b. tod for many 
readen it should be the means of opening up a new arul rewarding sphere 
of interest .'—Loeat Govenunrar Journal 


ARCHITECTURE FOR CHILDREN 


by Jane and Maxwell Fry 


4ih liaprcuion Cr. Bvo IQt. M. nei 


A book to enable childreo to eivoy archileclure and to keep them ioterested 
ID tbe nibiect It win help them to observe their surroundings and to 
realise that tbe arcbitecture around tbem it an expression of tbe art of 
llviog, and to understand that they will be responsible, when they grow 
up to be for tbe appeannee and form of their towns and homes 

arid their work-places. 

‘It is a pleasure to read a book that one can wholeheartedly recommend 
and this book is worth a place in every school library or home.’ 

Vines Edueattonai Supplement 


ARCHITECTURE: 5,000 years of building 

by JosMh WattersoB 

U7 Illuitratlont Med.»vo 4Ss. net 

Unpretentious and highly informative, tbit lively book providat a short 
popular history of the most univenal of tbe arts, tbe art which touches 
everybody—aidiitecture. 

Tbe reader is told in a simple and stnightforward manner of the 
ancknt buUdings of Egypt. Greece, and Rome, the splendours of the 
ByiaDtioe, the struggling growth of (he Romanesque, and the Rories 
of tbe Gothic. The Reoaissaoce style te followed from its origins In 
firteentb-ocotuiy Italy, through France and western Europe to En^and, 
where it it explored in more detail as it becomes the basis for American 
coloiuai architecture. 

WREN THE INCOMPARABLE 

by Martin S. Briggs 

Ilhointed Sm. Roy. g«o JSs. net 

More than one of Wren's brilliant contemporaries justifiably described 
that gnat man and his varied taknu as “incompan^'* Many previous 
biographies have told the story of Sir Christopber's career, unrivalled in 
tbe MiMh of our national aicbitectute; but a fresh and authoritative 
study of the subject is now needed. 

Tbe present book is. ihercfore, a comprebeosive study of Wren's life 
and achievemenl as revealed by re^nt scholarship attention is 
given to his important anrk in astronomy, physics and geometry, which 
made him famous before he turned toarchitccture; to the prominent part 
that he played la founding the Royal Society; and to hfe brief term as 
M.P. Unfortuoately. be left no dla^, but full use has been made of the 
Intimate and indiKreet journal of his dyspeptic croey Robert Hooke. 

George Allen and Unwin Ltd 
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